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Believing  in  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
this  journal  represents  a  forum  where 
articles  contal^ng  many  different,  and 
often  controversial,  opinions  are  being 
published.  They  do  not  necessarily 
express  the  views  or  policy  of  the  paper. 

KASHMIR 

HE  failure  of  Sir  Owen  Dixon's 
endeavours  to  bring  about  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  to  the  Kashmir 
dispute  is  disheartening,  if  only  as  a 
indication  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations’  decisions,  when  the 
issues  involved  are  not  the  immediate 
concern  of  any  of  the  great  powers. 
The  fault  certainly  does  not  lie  with 
Sir  Owen  Dixon,  who  during  the  five 
months  which  the  Security  Council 
allotted  for  the  settlement  of  the  dis¬ 
pute,  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
valiant  and  purposeful  mediator, 
winning  the  confidence  of  both  sides. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  responsibility 
of  drawing  up  fresh  proposals  for  a 
settlement  was  left  entirely  to  him, 
and  in  face  of  such  obstinacy,  it 
was  obvious  that  the  mission  would 
fail. 

It  appears  that  Pakistan  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  some  of  the  way  towards 
meeting  India’s  terms,  but  it  is  under¬ 
standable  that  she  could  not  afford 
to  agree  to  a  plebiscite  held  under 
Indian  auspices,  and  with  Indian 
troops  still  in  control  of  the  most 
important  areas  of  the  country. 
Although  the  population  of  Kashmir 
is  75  per  cent  Muslim,  it  is  notoriously 
easily -swayed,  and  a  plebiscite  con¬ 
ducted  under  such  circumstances 
could  hardly  be  described  as  impar¬ 
tial. 

An  alternative  proposal  put  forward 
by  Sir  Owen  Dixon  was  that  wherever 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  were 
known,  then  those  districts  should  be 
partitioned  between  India  and  Paki¬ 
stan,  but  where  the  wishes  of  the 
population  were  not  known,  then 
there  should  be  a  local  plebiscite. 
Apparently,  this  plan  was  found 
worthy  of  consideration  by  India  but 
was  not  fully  acceptable  to  Pakistan, 
who  preferred  to  stand  by  the  United 
Nations’  suggested  plebiscite,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  did  not  reject  it 


entirely.  However,  the  plans  drawn 
up  by  Sir  Owen  Dixon  for  the  holding 
of  a  just  and  impartial  plebiscite 
proved  a  stumbling  block  from 
India’s  point  of  view,  and  thus  the 
idea  of  further  mediation  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

Since  obviously  a  plebiscite  is  out 
of  the  question,  partition  seems  to 
offer  the  only  workable  alternative. 
At  the  moment,  the  failure  of  the 
United  Nations  to  enforce  the  decision 
of  the  Security  Council  has  caused  its 
stock  to  fall,  but  if  the  whole  question 
were  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
Sir  Owen  Dixon’s  efforts,  then  a  deci¬ 
sion  by  the  Security  Council  in 
favour  of  partition  might  give  both 
India  and  Pakistan  the  opportunity 
of  solving  their  differences  without 
losing  too  much  prestige  in  the  eyes 
of  their  countrymen.  Such  a  solution, 
although  it  would  cause  much  uneasi¬ 
ness  and  even  bitterness  on  both  sides, 
seems  to  be  the  only  logical  one,  if 
relations  between  the  two  countries 
jire  to  be  put  on  a  more  satisfactory 
footing. 

CONFERENCECOMMONWEALTH 

HE  Commonwealth  Conference 
on  economic  aid  to  South  East 
Asia,  which  is  to  begin  early 
September  in  London,  is  one  of  the 
most  significant  events  in  the  post¬ 
war  period.  The  talks,  which  are  the 
outcome  of  the  previous  meetings  in 
Colombo  and  Sydney,  must  not  be 
classified  within  the  usual  category  of 
international  exchanges  of  hopeful 
blue-printing.  They  are  a  serious 
effort,  not  so  much  to  review  the 
needs  of  the  countries  of  South  East 
Asia  as  to  take  active  steps  in  tackling 
the  all-important  problem  of  speedy 
assistance  to  an  area  which,  the 
Commonwealth  statesmen  are  agreed, 
is  of  vital  interest  to  the  economic  as 
well  as  to  the  political  stability  of  the 
world  as  a  whole.  Politically,  it  is 
realised.  South  East  Asia  will  remain 
in  ferment  as  long  as  no  concrete 
hopes  of  an  early  improvement  can 
not  only  be  promised,  but  actually 
shown  to  her  peoples.  Economically, 
the  world  cannot  afford  to  lose  the 


enormous  contribution  the  area  has 
to  make  to  international  economy. 
The  slow  recovery  of  some  of  the 
countries  in  the  region  is  partly 
responsible  for  the  dollar  problem, 
and  their  effective  return  to  normal 
production  and,  indeed  to  a  much 
higher  output  which  modern  technical 
methods  could  enhance,  would  restore 
the  three-way  trade  between  Asia, 
Europe  and  the  dollar  area.  At  their 
meeting  later  in  September,  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Ministers  will  have  to 
decide  on  schemes  laid  before  them 
by  experts  who  have  studied  the 
requirements  of  the  individual  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries  in  the  region  and 
who  have  also  worked  out  a  Common¬ 
wealth  Technical  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee  scheme,  planned  to  enable 
countries  in  the  area,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  Commonwealth  or  not, 
to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  facilities  of  technical  assistance 
available  through  the  United  Nations 
or  through  the  more  technically 
advanced  countries.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  an  £8  million  plan  for  three  years 
was  devised  which  is  to  be  financed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia 
each  to  the  tune  of  35  per  cent,  while 
the  balance  will  have  to  be  found 
amongst  the  other  members  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

All  countries  have  started  consider¬ 
able  development  schemes  since  the 
end  of  the  war,  and  the  United 
Nations,  through  ECAFE,  have 
also  done  valuable  work  in  surveying 
the  needs  of  South  East  Asia.  The 
great  merit  of  the  Conference  is  its 
realistic  attitude  towards  the  planning 
efforts  of  individual  members  of  the 
South  East  Asian  region  by  co-ordin¬ 
ating  the  authoritative  estimates  of  in¬ 
dividual  requirements  and  attempting 
a  mutual  solution  to  the  problem. 
The  main  outcome  of  the  Conference 
is  expected  to  be  a  six-year  scheme  to 
build  up  the  productive  power  of 
South  East  Asia  in  such  a  way 
that  the  most  urgent  steps  towards 
economic  recovery  of  the  region  will 
be  ensured. 

It  is  most  gratifying  that  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries  have  thrown 


Owing  to  printing  difficulties,  the  August  issue  of  “  Eastern  World  ”  was 
subject  to  such  a  delay  that  we  were  forced  to  produce  this  double  number. 
We  ask  readers,  advertisers  and  agents  to  accept  our  apologies  for  any  in¬ 
convenience  caused. 
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their  full  hearted  support  into  the 
scheme;  all  of  them — with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  South  Africa  which  has  not 
shown  much  interest — have  submitted 
their  own  ideas  and  a  survey  of  their 

requirements.  After  the  purely  Com¬ 
monwealth  (juestions  will  have  been 

discussed,  the  Conference  will  deal 
with  the  wider  aspect  of  the  problem 
and  investigate  the  possibilities  of  in¬ 
cluding  the  non-Commonwealth  states 
of  South  East  Asia  in  the  wider 
scheme. 

It  is,  of  course,  fully  realised  that 
this  span  of  time  is  not  sufficient  to 
complete  the  economic  objectives  of 
the  countries  concerned,  but  if  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  reached  on  this  point  and 

if  the  objectives  to  be  reached  within 
the  six  years  will  be  carefully  selected 

so  that  they  will  benefit  firstly  the 
countries  themselves  and  secondly 
contribute  to  the  general  advancement 
of  the  entire  South  East  Asian  region, 
then  remarkable  progress  will  have 
been  made  in  this  realistic  effort  to 
substitute  a  concrete  alternative  to 
Communism. 

DANGER  IN  FORMOSA 

WHILE  the  military  news  from 
Korea  has  naturally  been  in 

the  forefront  of  world  atten¬ 
tions  to  the  "  Free  List."  The 

attention  of  politically-minded  obser¬ 
vers  everywhere  was  concentrated 
on  the  question  of  Formosa,  which 

constitutes  a  much  more  serious 
threat  to  world  peace  than  any 

other  crisis  since  the  last  war. 

When,  immediately  after  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  South  Korea,  President 
Truman  made  his  famous  state¬ 
ment  on  the  question  of  Formosa, 

it  was  hoped  that  subsequent  de¬ 
clarations  would  correct  this  dan¬ 
gerous  identification  of  the  two 
issues  which,  at  first,  was  thought 

to  have  been  made  in  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  hour.  All  in  all,  the 

“neutralisation”  of  Formosa  would 
not  have  appeared  to  be  such  a 
bad  idea,  if  the  connivance  of  the 

Chinese  Government  in  Peking  had 
been  secured  for  such  a  step  and 
it  was  hoped,  perhaps  naively,  that 
common  sense  would  prevail  in 
Washington  and  that  a  diplomatic 
master-mind  was  finally  seeing  the 
moment  as  opportune  to  establish 
a  rapprochement  between  the  U.S. 
and  China. 


While  the  North  Korean  aggres¬ 
sion  makes  it  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  members  of  the  United  Nations 
to  resist  the  forceful  penetration 

into. the  United  Nations-established 

South  Korean  Republic,  there  is  no 

excuse  whatever  to  bring  Formosa 
into  the  picture.  It  w’as  not  raised 
at  the  Security  Council  and  the 
United  Nations’  members  are  no 
more  committed  to  defend  Formosa 
which  is  Chinese  territory,  than 
they  were  to  defend  Shanghai  or 
Canton.  President  Truman’s  state¬ 
ment  included  a  qualification  which 
may  have  been  considered  as  miti¬ 
gating,  namely  that  the  Chiang 

Kai-shek  forces  should  cease  to 

bomb  the  Communist-held  main¬ 
land.  Since  then,  developments 

have  shown  that  the  sum  total  of 
American  policy  is  not  always  ex¬ 
pressed  by  presidental  statemervts. 
Not  only  have  Formosan  aircraft 
continued  to  bomb  China,  but 
General  McArthur  has  found  it 
necessary  to  visit  the  island  and  to 
come  to  what  looks  like  a  private 
agreement  with  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
On  leaving  Formosa,  General 
MacArthur  stated  that  a  “co-ordin¬ 
ation”  of  “his”  and  Chiang’s  forces 

would  protect  the  island  against 
any  attack  which  a  “  hostile  force 
may  be  foolish  enough  to  attempt.” 

In  addition,  it  was  stated  in  For¬ 
mosa  that  the  renewed  bombing 

raids  had  been  made  possible  by 

a  guarantee  of  aviation  fuel  given 

by  General  MacArthur.  Thus, 
President  Truman’s  proviso  was 
ignored,  and  General  MacArthur’s 
policy,  which  has  already  been 

responsible  for  the  present  state  of 
Japan— where  rearmament  by  de¬ 
cree  and  unconstitutional  “purges” 
are  the  latest  signs  of  “  democrat- 
isation  ” — is  again  left  to  decide. 

The  Commonwealth  representative 

in  Tokyo  has  for  weeks  been  denied 

an  appointment  with  Gen.  MacArthur 

who,  in  his  triple  capacity  as  Amer¬ 
ican,  Allied  and  United  Nations’ 

Commander,  is  hyper-sensitive  to 
criticism,  and  in  a  position  to  in¬ 
volve  also  non-American  countries 
and  their  forces  to  a  policy  which 
may  be  against  their  interests. 

Whether  China’s  rightful  claim 
to  Formosa  is  legally  assailable  or 
not,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
mainland  is  being  bombed  from 


Formosa  and  that  there  is  no  other 
alternative  left  for  Peking  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  territory  and  vital  shipping 
than  to  eliminate  the  aggresors. 
If  America  helps  to  destroy  Chinese 
property  and  lives,  merely  because 
she  does  not  like  the  regime  now 

in  effective  control  in  China,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  she  can  avoid 
a  state  of  war  with  that  country. 
While  some  point  out  that  this 
would  suit  the  Kremlin  very  well 

and  that  Russia  would  herself  re¬ 
main  a  delighted  onlooker  until  such 
a  moment  when  America  would  he 
seriously  weakened,  others  recall 
the  military  mutual  aid  treaty  be¬ 
tween  Moscow  and  Peking  which, 

if  coming  into  operation,  would 
involve  Russia  from  the  beginning. 

The  outcome  of  such  a  struggle 
would  be  more  than  problematic. 
India’s  cautious  attitude  makes  it 
certain  that  she  could  not  be 
reckoned  with  as  an  ally.  Common¬ 
wealth  participation,  therefore, 
particularly  as  far  as  its  Asian 
members  are  concerned,  would  be 
half-hearted.  Even  if  the  United 
States  would  emerge  victorious 
after  an  endless,  bitter  struggle 
with  China,  she  could  neither  re¬ 
instate  the  hated  Chiang  Kai-shek 
regime,  nor  could  she  try  to  police 
China’s  unwilling  400  millions. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  that 
Formosa  would  go  back  to  China, 

and  the  decision  of  the  Cairo  Con¬ 
ference  of  1943,  that  the  status  of 

the  island  would  be  settled  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Japanese  peace 
treaty  and  that  it  would  remain 
under  China’s  charge  until  then,  still 

holds  good.  In  the  meantime,  the 
rightful  regime  of  China  should 

succeed  in  Formosa,  which  was 
never  given  to  Chiang  as  a  private 
gift.  Further,  there  is  no  com¬ 
promise  possible  in  the  case  of 
the  United  Nations  where  the  real 

Chinese  Government  should  im¬ 
mediately  replace  the  unrepresen¬ 
tative  Formosa  clique,  Korea  or  no 

Korea,  Britain’s  position  should  be 
made  abundantly  clear  in  that  she 
does  not  wish  to  fight  China.  There 
are  limits  to  which  we  should  go 
in  following  U.S.  policy,  and  if  it 
is  difficult  for  Washington  to  find 
a  way  of  reconciliation  with  China, 
perhaps  Whitehall  could  offer  their 
good  offices  to  that  effect. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

by  Harold  Davies,  M.P. 


T  6.30  p.m.  on  June  27th  the  Prime  Minister 

interrupted  the  Business  of  the  House  to  make 
a  statement.  We  were  debating  the  Schuman 
plan  and  Churchill,  after  a  particularly  partisan  speech 
fussily  sat  on  the  Bench.  The  House  was  in  one  of  its 
ugly  and  truculent  moods,  a  division  was  in  the  air 
and  both  sides  had  mustered  all  their  available  forces. 
Slowly  the  Prime  Minister  rose  but  not  to  enter  into 
party  strife.  Instead,  came  a  dramatic  but  quiet 
announcement.  The  United  States  Government  had 
ordered  air  and  sea  forces  to  the  aid  of  South  Korea ! 

The  mood  changed.  There  were  no  loud  cheers. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  had  toned  down  the 

atmosphere.  Our  European  problems  now  seemed 

petty.  Members  leaned  forward  straining  to  hear 
every  word.  European  affairs  had  been  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  Asiatic  hostilities.  This,  we  knew,  was 
.something  more  than  Malaya  or  Indo-China.  The 
United  States  had  a  war  on  her  hands  and  so  had  the 

United  Nations. 

All  of  us  kejit  our  eyes  on  the  Premier.  The 
Seventh  American  Fleet  had  been  ordered  to  prevent 
any  attack  on  Formosa.  The  forces  in  the  Philippines 
were  to  be  strengthened  and  military  assistance  to  the 
Forces  of  France  in  Indo-China  were  to  be  accelerated. 
The  Security  Council,  we  were  told,  had  called  on 
Members  to  render  assistance.  Britain  was  to  support 

the  Security  Council.  Churchill  rose,  hesitated,  and 

thanked  the  Prime  Minister  for  acquainting  the  House 

with  these  grave  matters.  The  Liberal  Leader, 
Clement  Davies  re-echoed  the  same  sentiments.  The 
House  was  one.  There  were  no  movements  in  the 

Public  Gallery,  no  shuffling  of  feet.  Events  were  in  the 

saddle  and  riding  mankind.  None  of  us  could  tell 

where  they  would  end. 

Every  day  now  at  the  end  of  Questions  found  the 
Commons-  full.  Peter  Roberts,  Conservative,  had  been 

repudiated  by  his  Party  when  he  asked  that  the 
atomic  bomb  be  dropped  on  the  North  Korean  capital 

if  they'  refused  to  withdraw  to  the  38th  Parallel.  Many 
Labour  back-benchers  felt  that  Roberts  had  only 
blurted  out  what  some  Opposition  Member  had  been 

j  thinking.  Nevertheless,  his  45  word  supplementary 

I  caused  a  gasp  of  dismay  on  both  sides  of  the  House 

and  certainly  started  a  press  discussion  in  Britain. 
In  the  tea  room  and  dining  room  I  found  no  open 
advocate  of  the  atom  bomb.  The  general  feeling  was, 

“  It  settles  nothing,  but  merely  increases  the  size  of 

the  problem  in  the  aftermath  of  war.”  _  Members 

'  wanted  to  isolate  the  war — not  to  spread  it  over  the 
whole  world.  The  atom  bomb,  they  feared,  would 
j  do  just  that. 

Labour’s  “  Keep  Left  ”  Group  spent  many  hours 
j  discussing  the  problem  and  Fenner  Brockway  felt  that 
the  grave  danger  in  the  near  future  was  that  the 


possibility  of  a  clash  between  America  and  the  New 
China  was  greater  than  that  of  a  clash  between 
America  and  Russia.  Formosa,  he  stressed,  was  the 
danger  point  between  the  Chinese  Reds  and  America. 
The  contradiction  he  saw  was  that,  while  we  recog¬ 
nised  the  Peking  Government,  our  forces  were  under 
the  command  of  the  U.S.A.,  which  had  acted  against 
this  Government  so  far  as  Formosa  was  concerned. 

Another  of  Brockway’s  points  to  me  was  that  the 
withdrawal  of  America’s  fleet  from  Formosa  would 
help  prevent  the  widening  of  hostilities.  Churchill  had 
jibed  at  Crossman  for  saying  “  The  time  to  start  think¬ 
ing  about  peace  is  the  beginning  and  not  the  end  of 

fighting  But  as  Crossman  had  said  to  a  group  of 

us:  “One  must  also  be  concerned  with  a  just  peace 
as  well  as  defeating  an  enemy.”  We  had  failed  to 
study  the  conditions  of  peace  when  fighting  Hitler 
and  the  results  had  been  disastrous  for  us. 

Every  seat  in  the  Gallery  was  full  for  the  Korean 

Debate  and  the  public  looked  down  on  a  solemn,  but 
impressively  packed  House.  Members  who  failed  to 
be  in  for  Prayers  were  without  seats  and  crowded  the 
gangway  or  stood  behind  the  Bar  of  the  House. 

Back-benchers  who  had  struggled  for  years  to  build 
for  peace  were  cynical  about  the  fire-eating  speeches 
of  a  few  one-time  “  Municheers  ”.  In  a  constrained 
but  incisive  speech  the  Prime  Minister  confidently 

asked  our  support.  Grimly  the  House  approved. 

Churchill’s  performance  in  the  debate  was  his  worst 

speech  for  many  years.  He,  of  all  people,  had  mis¬ 
judged  the  Parliament  of  which  he  was  once  a  master. 
Here  was  a  crisis  and  all  he  had  used  it  for  was  to 

make  Party  capital.  His  own  supporters  seemed  to 

me  dismayed  at  their  leader’s  failure.  As  we  walked 
out  of  the  Chamber  later,  several  Tories  commented 
unfavourably. 

It  was  left  to  Anthony  Eden  to  retrieve  the  position 

for  his  rank  and  file.  Members  on  all  sides  praised 
Eden’s  brilliant  effort.  This  speech  brought  us  back 

to  the  seriousness  of  it  all,  and  it  was  high  above  the 
platitudes  of  most  of  his  Party. 

A  sensational  moment  during  the  Debate  was 

created  at  the  end  of  S.  O.  Davies’s  speech.  With 

fervour  he  denounced  Government  action.  Despite  a 

barrage  of  angry  interruptions  he  relentlessly  con¬ 
tinued  his  speech,  to  find  his  peroration  drowned  in 
shouts  and  a  shower  of  leaflets  from  the  Public  Gallery. 
Two  women  hurled  them  into  the  House.  The  cry  was 

“Hands  off  Korea”.  There  was  a  slight  commotion 

above  us  as  two  women  were  escorted  out.  The 

Debate  continued,  and  the  House  did  not  divide. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Members.  Conservative  and 
Labour,  were  unanimous  that  North  Korea  could  not 
have  carried  out  this  large-scale  attack  without  pre¬ 
paration  and  that  U.N.  must  be  supported.  Despite 
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this,  M.Ps.  are  worried  by  the  move  against  Formosa. 
Cabinet  Ministers  were  uncertain  about  this,  too,  in 
their  guarded  conversations.  The  immediate  danger 
was  that  China  might  be  brought  into  the  war.  And 
this  would  have  serious  repercussions  in  Malaya  and 
Hongkong. 

Twenty-three  Labour  M.Ps.  signed  a  motion  that 
the  Government  considered  critical  and  eventually 
eight  of  the  signatories  withdrew  their  names.  Sydney 
Silverman  had  tabled  the  motion  focussing  attention 
on  the  delicate  situation  in  Formosa.  It  praised  the 
Government’s  efforts  at  mediation  and  asked  that  all 
efforts  be  made  to  contain  the  war.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  Government  was  doing,  but  the  motion 
remains  on  the  Order  Paper.  Silverman  had  heard 
from  French  Deputies  that  a  number  of  them  were 
going  to  table  a  similar  resolution. 

On  the  eve  of  Recess,  Defence  talks  were  dominated 
by  the  Korean  situation.  Shinwell  gave  the  House 
more  information  than  on  any  other  Defence  Debate, 
and  showed  his  mastery  of  the  situation.  We  were 
expecting  Churchill  to  divide  the  House  with  the 
historic  phrase  “  I  spy  strangers  ”.  This  would  have 
meant  that  we  would  have  had  a  secret  session. 


Government  supporters  accused  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  of  wanting  a  tactical  victory  by  this  move. 
Churchill  can  have  all  the  information  he  himself 
desires.  Had  the  Government  agreed  to  a  secret 
session,  no  one  in  the  country  would  be  able  to  reply 
to  any  of  the  points  made  in  the  Debate. 


Rellenger,  a  former  War  Minister,  abstained  and 
did  not  vote  for  the  Government  when  we  went  into 
the  Division  Lobby.  Also  there  were  some  absentees 
and  there  was  an  exciting  moment  when  the  Tellers 
announced  that  the  Government’s  majority  was  only 
one,  thus  the  session  continued  in  public. 


KOREA :  INCIDENT  OR  GLOBAL  WAR? 


by  Major-General  J.  R.  Hartwell^  C.B.,  D.S.O. 


Extract  from  Eastekn  World,  December,  1948:  "...  The 
American  Secretary  of  State  has  recently  been  credited  with  having 
said  that  a  Communist  advance  to  the  Yangtze  would  imperil  the 
American  position  in  South  Korea:  actually  the  phrase  used  was 
‘  render  it  untenable.’  The  fact  is  that,  short  of  action  by 
America  which  would  at  once  evoke  tear  with  Russia  (my  italics) 
the  American  position  in  Korea  is  and  has  been  for  some  time 
completely  untenable  from  the  moment  when  Russia  decides  to 
turn  on  the  heat  through  her  Russian-trained  and  equipped  Korean 
forces.  .  .  .  The  Kremlin  calls  the  tune,  which  will  remain 
modified  only  until  it  is  prepared  to  put  its  whole  plan  for  world 
domination  into  effect  (my  italics).  But  Russia  can  act  through 
allegedly  Korean  forces  and  thereby  gain  time  by  confusing  the 
issue.” 


Democracies  to  put  their  tenets  to  the  test  of  global 

wa  r  f 


SINCE  the  above  was  written,  American  military 
forces  had  evacuated  Korea  and  Chinese  Com¬ 
munism  had  established  complete  control  of  the 
Chinese  mainland. 

At  this  stage  of  developments  in  Korea  and  their 
possible  consequences,  it  can  only  be  useful  to  consider 
the  two  statements  italicised  above  and  try  to  answer 
two  obvious  questions  w'hich  they  provoke : — 

Firstly,  in  view  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  opinion 
in  1948,  what  considerations  have  led  the  U.S.A. 
deliberately  to  try  to  regain  a  geographical  position 
which,  in  much  easier  circumstances,  was  dubbed 
“  untenable  ”  ? 

Secondly,  is  the  action  of  the  North  Korean  forces 
the  first  "hot  war’’  move  on  the  part  of  Russia  in  a 
war  for  Russian  world  domination,  or  is  it  merely  a 
“feeler”  of  world  reaction  and  the  willingness  of  the 


As  regards  the  first  (|uestion,  it  is  out  of  the 
question  to  consider  as  valid  the  supi)osition  that  the 
U.S.-'K.  is  in  any  doubt  at  all  about  her  inability  to  re¬ 
establish  herself  permanently  in  South  Korea,  or  South 
Korea  as  an  independent  Democracy  in  the  near  future 
if  China  and  Russia  elect  to  oppose  her  by  force.  The 
.Americans  are  experts  in  “  logistics  ”  and  are  incapable 
of  such  an  error.  Even  if  all  Commonw'ealth — .American 
forces  in  Japan  could  be  employed,  which,  of  course, 
they  cannot,  port  facilities  are  not  such  as'  to  render 
the  deployment  of  sufficient  force  in  sufficient  time  to 
counter  the  opposition  which  can  be  provided  from 
Manchuria  and  North  China  far  faster,  forces  which 
are  almost  certainly  prepared  to  move  at  any  moment, 
and  indeed,  in  the  case  of  China,  appear  to  be  already 
doing  so.  It  has  already  been  established  that  Korean 
personnel  of  these  formations  are  fighting  with  the 
Korean  Communist  Forces. 

So,  since  it  w'ould  be  absurd  to  imagine  that 
America  is  placing  herself  in  a  most  dangerous  posi¬ 
tion  merely  to  assert  her  righteous  indignation  at 
Communist  aggression  without  hope  of  local  success, 
there  seems  to  remain  only  two  not  necessarily 
alternative  explanations  of  American  action : — 

Either  the  belief  that  Russia  is  not  yet  prepared  to 
face  a  global  w'ar,  and  that  an  evident  reluctance  on 
her  part  will  so  undermine  her  prestige  in  the  eyes 


Churchill  had  only  a  few  years  ago  accused  the 
Labour  Government  of  not  demobilising  fast  enough 
after  the  war.  Now  accusations  w'ere  made  from  the 
Oi)position  Benches  that  demobilisation  had  been  too 
rapid.  Anyone  who  casts  his  mind  back  to  1945  will 
know  that  the  main  desire  of  the  armies  of  the 
democracies  was  to  get  back  to  their  homes  as  soon 
as  possible.  Britain  had  to  do  it  to  tool  up  her 
derelict  industries.  That  in  itself  is  now  Britain’s  added 
strength. 


I 
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Uemucracy  itseit  it  “hot”  aggression  is  not  at  once 

met  with  force.  She  is  prepared,  unwillingly,  to  risk  " 

a  global  w'ar  now  on  this  score,  but  at  the  same  time 
has  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  Russia,  in  opposi- 
not ;  that  is  that  she  will  not  at  present  commit 
her  own  or  Chinese  forces  openly  in  Korea.  This  will 
render  local  United  Nations  victory  practicable. 

Kut  if  this  so,  what  is  the  answer  to  our  second 
question,  as  to  the  intention  of  Russian  action  in 
ivorea.''  The  Kremlin’s  “appreciation”  can  probably  be 
put  shortly  and  accurately,  and  doubtless  runs  some- 

(a)  The  chances  are  that  America  will  not  take  .  a 

military  action  to  re-establish  South  Korea,  especially  Bazookas  is  the  3.5in.  rocket  now  being  used 

in  view  of  her  past  statement  that  such  action  could  by  the  Americans  in  Korea 

no  longer  be  considered  an  American  commitment. 

Without  an  American  lead  no  one  else  will  act.  Unfortunately,  there  is  just  one  thing  which  the 

(b)  If,  however,  she  does  act  she  cannot  possibly  “editorial  we”  can  say  for  certain  at  present.  That  is 
succeed  in  any  near  future  if  we  provide  every  form  that  neither  Communism  nor  Democracy  (as  repre- 
of  material  and  advisory  assistance  to  the  North  sented  by  the  U.S.A.)  can  now  accept  defeat  over 
Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  forces.  As  a  military  Korea. 

operation  the  re-establishment  of  control  in  South  This  fact  seems  likely  to  produce  a  somewhat 
Korea  is  really  formidable.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  jiaradoxical  situation.  In  the  course  of  a  recent  broad- 
at  present  lose  face.  cast,  Mr.  H.  V.  Hodson,  Editor  of  the  Sunday  Times, 

(c)  We  can  test  world  reaction  to  armed  aggression  said  (I  do  not  quote  him  verbatim)  that  w’hen  victory 

known  to  be  inspired  by  us,  and  at  the  same  time  comes  in  Korea  the  dangers  of  a  third  world  war 
there  is  no  necessity  ourselves  to  become  involved  in  would  recede.  Possibly,  provided  that  Russia  will 
this  war  w'hich  can  be  successfully  maintained  for  a  accept  defeat,  and  does  not,  when  she  sees  a  local 
long  time  by  satellite  forces.  I’nited  Nations’  victory  imminent,  provoke  armed 

(d)  In  these  circumstances,  America  will  have  no  aggression  elsewhere. 

justification  for  directly  attacking  us.  The  time,  a  i„  this  case  it  seems  probable  that  the  United 
matter  of  years  rather  than  months,  which  America  Nations,  now  fully  alerted,  would  not  allow  the  dog 
will  need  for  complete  military  success  in  Korea  fits  jj  second  bite,  but  would  themselves  initiate  war  with 
in  nicely  with  our  time  table  of  preparation  for  a  Russia.  But  apart  from  this,  Mr.  Hodson  seems  to 
global  war  at  our  selected  time  (about  1952-3)  and  beg  the  question.  In  the  present  military  situation  in 
meanwhile  the  effort  reciuired  by  America  in  Korea  Korea  a  still  (August  30)  pertinent  query  is,  if  defeat 
will  weaken  her  potentialities  elsewhere,  turn  her  instead  of  victory  comes,  are  the  United  Nations 
attention  from  aiding  Europe,  induce  war-weariness  prepared  to  accept  the  former  with  all  consequences 
before  the  real  business  has  started,  and,  since  her  of  revived  Communist  encouragement  and  activity  all 
efforts  in  Korea  can  really  get  her  nowhere  of  impor-  over  the  world,  especially  in  those  countries  of  Europe 
tance,  encourage  a  defeatist  attitude.  If  we  have  mis-  where  its  influence  has  seemed  on  the  wane?  If  not, 
timed  things  at  all,  Korea  is  not  the  only  trick  in  the  only  alternative  appears  to  be  to  take  the  initiative 
our  bag  out  East :  Formosa  is  already  proving  a  good  in  a  third  world  war.  Any  other  course  would  amount 
red  herring.  to  tbe  acceptance  of  a  Communist  global  victory. 

(e)  The  danger  is,  of  course,  that  America  will  call  Having  put  her  hand  to  the  plough,  will  America,  at 

our  bluff  and  attack  us  directly.  This  w'ould  be  so  least,  turn  back?  Of  course,  other  factors  may  inter- 
morally  shocking  that  it  is  most  unlikely,  provided  vene  to  cause  an  outbreak  earlier :  what,  for  instance, 
we  keep  our  noses  clean.  would  the  Russian  reaction  be  should  America  declare 
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war  on  China  ?  Or  any  “  incident  ”  (a  trigger-happy 
torpedoist  on  a  Russian  submarine  is  suggested)  may 
expedite  a  conflagration.  Time  alone  can  show,  but 
meanwhile  increased  Communist  pressure  in  all  the 
affected  countries  of  S.E.  Asia  must  be  reckoned  with. 

The  unexpected  return  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Security  Council  on  August  1  may 
well  help  to  elucidate  some  of  the  questions  raised 
above.  But  reports  to  date  do  not  indicate  any  inclina¬ 
tion  to  give  way  on  either  side  or  to  alter  the  situation 
as  it  previously  existed.  The  Russian  move  seems  to 
have  little  purpose  except  an  attempt  to  publicise  a 
profession  for  peace  and  to  place  the  United  Nations 
in  the  dock  as  aggressors.  The  position  of  India  is 
interesting.  Does  one  see  here  a  conscientious  ex¬ 
position  of  the  Mahatma  Gandhi  doctrine  or  more 
genuinely  the  spectre  of  Fear?  But  to  fear  the  croco¬ 
dile  is  one  thing:  to  help  to  mop  its  tears  is  quite 
another ;  it  puts  one  in  dangerous  proximity  to  its 


THE  MILITARY  SITUATION 

To  comment  an  appreciable  time  in  advance  of 
publication  on  the  military  situation  in  Korea  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  commentator’s  nightmare.  Events  already 
have  not  worked  out  much  in  accordance  with  what 
seemed  to  be  generally  accepted  as  the  Korean  Com¬ 
munists’  over-all  plan,  and  it  has,  if  one  is  to  judge 
by  General  MacArthur’s  mid-July  optimism  that  the 
enemy  had  “  missed  the  bus  ”  (ominous  phrase),  not 
been  commentators  alone  who  have  been  surprised  by 
developments  at  the  end  of  that  month.  The  hard 
core  of  the  military  problem,  nevertheless,  still  remains 
the  same,  namely,  can  or  cannot  the  American  forces 
retain  a  sufficiently  extended  bridgehead  covering  at 
least  the  main  port  of  Pusan  to  ensure  its  effectual 
use  for  the  build-up  of  the  forces  necessary  to  the 
assumption  of  the  offensive? 

At  the  inception  of  American  intervention  the 
main  Communist  drive  was  directly  down  the  main 
axis  of  communication  by  rail  and  road :  Seoul — 
Taejon — ^Taegu — Pusan.  Every  yard  of  ground  on  the 
vital  line  meant  time  gained,  and  the  Americans  of 
necessity  threw  in  units  divorced  from  their  formations 
as  fast  as  they  could  be  brought  up  by  air,  rail,  or 
road  to  try  to  check  the  momentum  of  the  Communist 
advance  and  to  restore  some  semblance  of  re-organ¬ 
isation  in  the  Korean  Republican  forces  which,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  Communist  crossing  of  the  Han  river, 
seemed  in  danger  of  complete  disintegration.  First 
contact  seems  to  have  taken  place  not  far  south  of 
Seoul,  but  this  could  not  have  been  at  the  very  most 
in  more  than  battalion  strength.  It  was  probably  at 
this  early  stage  that  the  line  of  the  Kum  river,  covering 
Taejon,  was  selected  as  the  first  position  on  which  a 
real  attempt  seriously  to  halt  rather  than  delay  the 
Communist  advance,  was  to  be  made.  It  was  from 
this  point  that  a  clearer  picture  of  how  the  campaign 
was  planned  by  the  Communist  command,  once 
American  armed  intervention  was  assured,  seemed  to 
be  emerging.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose 


this  picture  was  incorrect,  but  the  course  of  events 
has,  at  the  moment,  blurred  the  outline. 

It  still  seems  certain,  once  it  became  evident  that 
the  Americans  were  committed — if  complete  disaster 
was  to  be  avoided — to  a  build-up  of  all  available 
armour  and  A/T  weapons  along  the  Kum  river,  that 
the  Communist  plan  consisted  of  an  adaptation  of  that 
of  F.M.  Montgomery  in  Normandy  in  1944,  Taejon 
representing  Caen,  to  which  area  it  was  hoped  to 
attract  and  pin  down  the  bulk  of  the  American  forces 
especially  their  armour  and  A/T  resources.  This  in 
turn  would  facilitate  a  break-through  the  Korean 
Republican  forces  along  the  roads  Wantu — Chungju- 
Sanju,  and  Wanju  —  Tanyang  —  Andong  —  Yonchon 
with  such  use  of  the  coast  road  as  might  prove  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  whole  corresponding  to  the  American 
break-out  from  the  Cateran  area  of  the  Cherbourg 
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The  map  illustrated  the  war  position  at  the  time  this  article  was 
written.  The  broken  line  indicates  the  extent  of  North  Korean 
penetration,  with  heaviest  pressure  at  Hadong  (A)  and  Yongdong 
(B)  while  lighter  pressure  is  exerted  near  Kanggu  (C).  The  solid 
double  line  running  from  Hadong  to  Pohang,  defines  approxim¬ 
ately  the  area,  at  a  radius  of  70  miles  from  Pusan,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  bridgehead  essential  to  deployment 

peninsula,  with  objective  the  line  Kumchong — Taegu 
— Pu.san. 

Up  to  later  than  mid-July  this  picture  seemed 
clear :  the  landing  of  elements  of  the  American  First 
Cavalry  Division  at  Pohang,  and  the  subsequent  abor- 
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The  Secret  of  i  <  ^ , 

Hei€ule8^"LusTRE 

PLATING 


Why  does  Hercules  chromium 
plating  keep  its  beautiful  “  high- 
lustre”  in  any  climate?  The  ^ 
secret  is  the  skill  and  care  of 
Hercules  scientists,  who  use  the 
most  modern  methods  and 
equipment.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  plating  processes,  when  the 
high-grade  steel  is  nickelled  against 
tarnishing,  to  when  the  finished  parts 
emerge  from  the  giant  automatic  plating 
plants,  continuous  control  is  maintained. 


HERCULES  HIGHLIGHTS :  Bonderized  steel  prevents 
rust  —  High-lustre  chromium  plating  gives  the  most  beautiful 
finish  —  Safest-ever  brakes  —  Comfortable  saddle  —  Super 
fittings  availablet  such  as  Hercules  3-Speed  Hub  and  Synchro- 
Switch  Handlebar  Gear  Control. 


Hercules 
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Lt. -General  Walton  H.  Walker,  Commander  of  American  Ground 
Forces  in  Korea 

tive  attempt  to  recapture  and  hold  Yongdok,  indicated 
an  intention  to  “  anchor  ”  the  apparently  most  valuable 
end  of  a  selected  bridgehead  covering  Pusan.  It  also 
appeared  to  indicate  both  the  approximate  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  bridgehead  which  General  MacArthur 
hoped  to  establish,  and  secondly  his  confidence 
(enforced  by  his  communiques  on  the  situation)  that 
in  this  he  would  be  successful.  Both  the  above  seem 
to  have  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Communist  over-all  plan,  as  outlined  above,  was  the 
threat  to  be  met,  and  this  is  reinforced  by  the  com¬ 
mitment  of  the  first  available  elements  of  the  25th 
American  Division  to  the  recapture  of  Yechon  on  the 
front  of  the  Republican  forces  covering  the  Andong — 
Taegu  and  Hamchung — ^Taegu  roads.  Up  to  this  point 
it  seemed  as  if,  provided  a  break  through  in  this  area 
could  be  prevented,  the  Americans  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  developments,  although  by  no  means 
as  yet  out  of  the  wood. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  turn  to  events  in 
the  Taejon  area.  Here  the  Kum  river  line  had  been 
dubbed,  by  uninstructed  public  opinion,  the  “  line  of 
no  retreat.”  It  was  quite  obvious  that  such  a  term 
could  have  no  military  significance  whatever  in  the 
event  of  a  break-through  to  the  North  East  materia¬ 
lising,  or  indeed  that  this  line  was  in  any  way  a 
necessary  or  even  likely  part  of  the  arc  in  the 
contemplated  bridgehead. 

What  did,  however,  appear  a  reasonable  supposition 
was  that,  always  provided  the  Korean  Republican 
forces  to  the  North  East  held  and  that  there  was  no 
break-out  of  Communist  armour  in  strength  from  the 
hill  country  into  the  Naktong  river  plain,  withdrawal 
along  the  Taejon— Taegu  axis  could  be  so  timed  as 
to  allow  a  planned  withdrawal  to  the  selected  bridge¬ 
head  in  keeping  with  the  timing  of  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  to  render  the  latter  secure. 

Up  to  this  juncture  the  real  danger  appeared  to 
remain  in  the  central  sector,  but  about  July  20  this 
was  sharply  redirected  to  the  Taejon  area. 
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Apparently  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Kum  river,  on 
the  American  left,  were  held  by  Korean  Republican 
forces,  supported  mainly  by  American  air  elements. 
For  some  time  the  enemy  had  been  probing  this  line, 
and  infiltrating  where  possible,  but  no  attack  in 
strength  was  made,  and  armour  seemed  still  mostly 
concentrated  on  the  American  front.  There  followed 
reports  of  encirclement  of  the  American  right  in  the 
Okchon  area,  and  with  the  infiltration  to  the  West 
increasing  to  serious  proportions  a  withdrawal  to 
Yongdong  became  inevitable.  This  was  carried  out 
under  heavy  pressure  but  still  under  control.  During 
this  withdrawal  the  24th  American  Division,  which  to 
date  had  borne  almost  the  whole  weight  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  attack,  is  likely  to  have  suffered  such  losses 
and  to  have  been  so  physically  exhausted,  as  to  have 
a  problematical  fighting  value  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  1st  Cavalry  Division  has,  however,  been  deployed 
in  the  Yongdong  area,  with  the  25th  Division  on  the 
line  of  the  hills  to  the  North  East,  stiffening  the 
Korean  Republican  forces  in  this  area. 

Meanwhile,  Communist  forces,  with  appreciable 
armoured  units,  have  struck  along  the  widened  corridor 
between  Yongdong  and  the  West  Korean  coast  and 
appear  to  have  no  opposition  to  overcome  if  they 
swing  East  with  primary  objective  the  line  Kochang— 
Chinju.  Their  occupation  of  the  South  West  Korean 
seaboard,  especially  the  ports  of  Mokpo,  Hainan  and 
Sunchon,  is  a  precautioiiary  preliminary  to  such  a 
move  in  view  of  the  United  Nations’  command  of  the 
sea.  How  this  threat  can  be  met  it  is  at  present 
impossible  to  say,  but  it  undoubtedly  places  the  United 
Nations’  forces  in  a  position  of  the  extremest  danger 
from  a  direction  which,  if  foreseen,  available  forces 
would  have  made  it  impossible  to  encounter.  It  also 
holds  one  very  serious  lesson  for  the  future,  namely 
that  the  Communist  effort,  unquestionably  under  the 
most  able  leadership,  is  capable  of  providing,  from 
apparently  illimitable  military  resources,  the  tools 
required  to  do  the  job. 

This  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  we  consider,  as 
w'e  now  shall,  the  bridgehead  which  it  is  essential 
that  the  United  Nations  should  retain  if  they  are  ever 
to  develop  a  counter-offensive  in  Korea  within  any 
predictable  time. 

In  appreciating  the  size  of  the  Pusan  bridgehead, 
General  MacArthur  must  have  been  mainly  influenced 
by  three  considerations : 

(a)  the  minimum  circumference  (i)  desirable 
(ii)  absolutely  essential  to  the  development  of  the 
necessary  airstrips  and  installations  required  to 
permit  deployment  of  all  necessary  ground  forces 
from  the  beachhead  of  Pusan  and  to  support  the 
counter-offensive  when  this  can  be  launched.  This 
demands  the  largest  circumference  attainable. 

(b)  The  ground  forces  at  his  disposal  to  hold 
this  circumference.  This  demands  the  smallest 
circumference  consistent  with  requirement  (a). 

(c)  The  estimated  rate  of  retirement  to  the 
circumference  of  the  forces  already  engaged,  vis-a 
vis  the  rate  of  reinforcement  expected  to  hold  the 
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circumference.  This,  available  information  makes 
it  quite  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  at  present. 
Equally,  useful  comment  on  (b)  at  this  stage  is 
impossible  until  the  rate  of  reinforcement  is  known. 
Let  us  turn,  therefore,  to  (a),  which  alone  is  a  military 
problem  on  which  comment  now  may  enable  readers 
to  estimate  how  the  campaign  is  progressing. 

American  operations  on  the  East  coast  have,  as 
already  stated,  given  some  indication  of  what  General 
MacArthur  hoped  to  attain.  This  appears  likely  to 
have  been  roughly  the  line  Yongdok — Unsong — 
Kumchon — Kochang — Chinju  or  Sunchon.  Such  a  line 
would  give  him  strong  positions  where  armoured 
attack  could  be  to  some  degree  canalised  (although 
Russian  tank  “  performance  ”  in  untracked  hills  has 
been  an  unpleasant  surprise)  and  which  covers  the 
flatter  country  of  the  Naktong  river  valley  where 
airstrips  and  installations  can  be  established,  and 
effectively  blocks  North — South  road  communications 
from  the  North.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  consti¬ 
tutes  the  minimum  bridgehead  which  is  militarily 
sound. 


It  seems,  however,  that  considerations  (b)  and  (c) 
render  it  very  doubtful  whether  this  can  now  be 
attained,  and  General  MacArthur  must  be  considering 
the  likelihood  of  having  to  constrict  himself  to  Pohang 
—Taegu — Kochang — ^Chinju,  a  radius  averaging  rather 
under  70  miles  from  Pusan.  This  seems  the  irreduce- 
able  minimum  for  real  safety  and  subsequent 
deployment  in  necessary  strength. 

It  was  stated  earlier  that  a  disquieting  element  for 
the  United  Nations  was  the  apparent  Communist 
ability  to  produce  the  tools  required  for  any  particular 
job.  So  far  the  latter  have  produced  small  fighter 
strength  in  the  air,  and  practically  no  bomber  element. 
But  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  either  can 
not  be  made  available.  We  have  had  plenty  of  rabbits 
out  of  the  hat  already.  Should  an  unexpected  air 
strength  develop,  the  more  restricted  circumference 
suggested  above  will  become  extremely  exiguous  and 
deployment  of  the  large  forces  necessary  to  re¬ 
establish  the  Korean  Republic  on  the  38th  parallel  quite 
impossible. 


North  Korean  soldiers,  in  a  P.o.W.  stockade  at  Taegu 


Wounded  North  Korean  soldiers  captured  by  the  Americans,  are 
given  first  aid 


Any  further  restrictions  would  be  quite  out  of  the 
question.  A  “  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras  ”  defence  under 
modern  conditions  is  unthinkable.  By  the  time  this 
article  appears  it  should  have  become  clear  whether 
the  United  Nations’  bridgehead  has  proved  tenable  or 
otherwise,  but  in  face  of  the  time  which  must  elapse 
before  the  arrival  of  any  further  reinforcements  (these 
before  the  arrival  of  any  further  reinforcements  the  situation 
remains  little  short  of  desperate. 

POSTSCRIPT 

The  last  days  of  July  and  the  opening  days  of 
August  have  been  dramatic.  Up  to  the  30th  July  the 
situation  for  the  United  Nations’  forces  seemed  worse 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  the  campaign.  Kum¬ 
chon,  Kochang,  Chinju  had  all  been  lost,  reports  placed 
Communist  forces,  advancing  Eastward  along  the 
South  coast,  as  far  East  as  Masan.  In  this  situation 
General  Walker  issued  his  “  back  to  the  wall  ”  call  to 
the  troops,  and  it  was  this  latter  more  perhaps  than 
anything  which  tended  to  spread  a  sense  of  doom  at 
least  amongst  military  correspondents  and  critics, 
since  it  seemed  to  condemn  the  American  25th  Division 
and  a  great  part  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  between 
Yongdong  and  Yechon  to  inevitable  encirclement. 
Actually  a  more  sober  reflection  on  the  order  in  ques¬ 
tion  should  surely  have  made  instructed  military 
opinion  extremely  doubtful  of  accepting  General 
Walker’s  words  at  anything  near  their  face  value, 
unless  perhaps  the  rate  of  American  reinforcement  has 
been  badly  underestimated  (it  has,  in  the  event,  rather 
exceeded  expectations). 

It  was  quite  obvious  before  then  that  any  idea  of 
including  Andong — Jechon — Hamchung  or  Yongdong 
in  the  arc  of  the  Pusan  bridgehead  must  have  been 
abandoned,  and  the  only  conceivable  object  in  holding 
on  to  the  line  then  occupied  was  to  gain  more  time. 
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before  an  inevitable  withdrawal  at  least  to  the  area 
Visong — Sonsan  as  a  first  step,  for  reinforcements  to 
arrive.  And  the  desperate  risk  did  not  seem  worth  the 
candle. 

It  is  now  pretty  obvious  that  it  was  under  cover  of  this 
obiter  dictum  that  General  Walker  hoped  to  be  able  to  a 
large  extent  to  “disengage”  his  troops  in  time  with  the 
actual  arrival  of  considerable  reinforcements  in  the  bridge¬ 
head,  a  date  of  which  he  of  course,  but  not  the  enemy,  was 
aware. 

This  ruse,  if  such  it  was,  seems  to  have  had  con¬ 
siderable  success,  but  the  position  is  still  infinitely 
dangerous  if  the  Communist  drive  on  the  front 
Kumchong  —  Hyopchon  cannot  be  contained  or 
considerably  slowed  down. 

Meanwhile,  the  situation  Chinju — Masan  is  grave 


if  Pusan  is  to  be  retained  effectively  as  the  main  port, 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  “switch”  in  this  rispect 
is  practicable. 

One  must  avoid  falling  into  the  error  of  thinking 
that  United  Nations’  reinforcements  can  be  the 
immediate  prelude  to  a  counter-offensive  on  a  grand 
scale.  Apart  from  being  far  too  few  in  numbers,  such 
an  offensive  necessitates  concentration,  and  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  General  Walker  will  be  able 
to  avoid  some  considerable  dispersal  of  his  immediately 
available  reinforcements  in  order  to  continue  to  “  stop 
the  rot  ”  in  the  Kumchon — Kochang  and  Chinju  areas. 
Limited  offensives  to  recapture  Chinju  and  establish 
a  firm  defence  in  the  Sonju — Hyopchon  are  at  present 
the  most  obvious  necessities.  These  will  entail 
dispersal  of  forces. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  AND  THE  GREAT  POWERS 

by  The  Hon.  Edwin  Samuel,  C.M.G. 


The  fate  of  the  Middle  East  countries  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  largely  by  their  power  to  resist  a  Russian 
advance  southwards.  Unaided,  they  would  not 
have  a  chance.  But  three  of  the  Western  democracies 
— France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States — have 
special  interests  in  the  Middle  East  in  addition  to  their 
general  interest  in  containing  further  Russian  expan¬ 
sion  anywhere  throughout  the  world. 

France,  Great  Britain  and  the  U.S.,  acting  in 
concert,  and  supported  by  all  the  Middle  East  countries 
themselves,  may  be  able  to  deter  Russia  from  breaking 
out  through  the  Middle  East  rather  than  elsewhere 
along  its  long  frontier  from  the  Baltic  to  the  frontiers 
of  India  and  on  to  the  Behring  Sea. 

France  is  engaged  in  repelling  Russian  pressure 
largely  in  South  East  Asia ;  but  this  must  not  blind 
us  to  her  strong  interest  in  the  Middle  East.  France 
has  had  close  connections  with  the  Levant  for  nearly 
a  century.  Apart  from  the  twenty-five  years  of  manda¬ 
tory  administration  in  Syria  and  the  Lebanon,  French 
interests  in  the  Levant  are  largely  cultural — the  spread 
of  the  French  language,  archaeological  research,  and 
support  of  the  Catholic  Eastern  churches.  She  has  a 
quarter  interest  in  the  Iraq  Petroleum  Company,  but 
her  Middle  East  oil  interests  are  far  less  vital  to  her 
than  are  those  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

France  now  maintains  no  armed  forces  in  the  area, 
but  is  as  interested  as  Great  Britain  in  maintaining 
communications  from  Europe  through  the  Middle  East 
to  her  dependencies  of  Madagascar,  Indo-China  and 
the  Pacific. 

Great  Britain's  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  com¬ 
munications  with  South  East  Asia  are  just  as  great — 
perhaps  even  greater — now  that  Burma  is  independent 
and  weak,  Malaya  in  revolt,  and  India  and  Pakistan 
equal  members  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  fact  that 


the  Suez  Canal  was  closed  to  merchant  shipping 
during  part  of  World  War  II  is  not  proof  that  it  would 
necessarily  be  closed  in  any  conflict  between  Russia 
and  the  West,  unless  Russian  troops  reached  the  Canal. 
Air  communications  are  of  vital  importance,  too,  and 
Great  Britain  would  be  seriously  hampered  if  her  air 
communications  through  Persia  to  the  Far  East  were 
cut  in  any  war  with  Russia. 

The  Middle  East  is  a  specifically  British  zone  of 
influence.  Great  Britain  is  still  directly  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  Sudan,  Cyprus  and  Aden. 
She  has  sponsored  (sometimes  reluctantly)  the  advance 
to  statehood  of  Egypt,  Iraq,  Palestine  and  Trans¬ 
jordan.  But  the  Middle  East  is  still  highly  unstable. 
Its  rapid  development,  during  the  last  half-century, 
from  mediaeval  Eastern  to  modern  Western  forms  of 
government  have  left  it  weak  and  confused.  Among 
the  most  stable  states  are  still  the  benevolent 
despotisms  of  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia.  Among  the 
democracies,  only  Turkey  and  Israel  show  any  internal 
cohesion.  The  frequent  military  coups  d’etat  in  Iraq 
and  Syria  make  a  mockery  of  parliamentary  rule. 

Great  Britain  is  interested  in  promoting  the 
political,  social  and  economic  development  of  all  the 
Middle  Eastern  states.  This  involves  protecting  them 
— and  her  own  strategic  interests  in  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  oil  fields — from  Russian  penetration.  Hence 
her  constant  and  patient  endeavour  to  build  up  a 
regional  defence  scheme  against  Russian  expansion. 
This  scheme  is  based  primarily  on  Turkey  as  a  central 
pivot,  with  the  weaker  right  flank  in  Persia. 

Russia  has  so  far  failed  to  penetrate  either  flank. 
The  sponsored  rebellion  in  Greece  was  crushed;  the 
attempt  to  detach  Azerbaijan  failed.  Nevertheless, 
Persia  is  the  most  vulnerable  area  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  one  into  which  Russia  seems  most  likely  to 
move,  if  she  moves  at  all  in  this  region. 
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It  is  clearly  important  to  Russia  to  deprive  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  on  both  sides  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  of  access  to  the  oilfields  of  Persia  and 
Arabia.  Russian  occupation  of  Persia  would  also 
reduce  the  vulnerability  of  Russia’s  own  oilfields  at^ 
Baku  to  air  attack.  It  would  effectively  cut  off  Europe 
from  the  Far  East,  both  by  air  and  also  by  the  short 
sea  route  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

Russia,  however,  will  only  move  her  armed  forces 
into  the  Middle  East  in  the  last  resort,  or  in  the  event 
of  a  third  World  War.  She  relies  in  the  Middle  East 
—as  in  South  East  Asia — on  the  rise  of  local  Com¬ 
munist  parties,  using  disaffected  minorities  (such  as 
Armenians  and  Kurds)  for  this  purpose.  The  co¬ 
existence  of  great  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth— 
as  in  Egypt — is  a  fertile  breeding  ground  for  Com¬ 
munism.  To  that  extent,  Russia  is  genuinely  interested 
in  Middle  Eastern  agrarian  reform  and  the  raising  of 
the  standard  of  living.  The  local  Communist  parties 
in  the  Middle  East  are,  however,  not  yet  strong  enough 
to  seize  power  on  the  Czech  model.  But  they  were 
used  to  advantage  in  Greece.  They  nearly  succeeded 
in  detaching  Azerbaijan  from  Persia,  and  might  well 
be  used  to  detach  Kurdistan  from  Iraq. 

But  the  possibilitiy  of  Russian  invasion  of  the 
Middle  East  is  always  there.  Russia  has  built  up  a 
ring  of  satellites  along  part  of  her  frontier,  but  she 
has  no  satellites  to  cushion  her  against  Western 
pressure  along  her  Turkish  and  Persian  frontiers,  and 
so  feels  particularly  exposed. 

Turkey  is  tough  and  would  probably  be  sidestepped 
by  Russia.  It  is  northern  Persia  and  Iraq  that  would 


be  invaded.  Once  the  Russian  armies  move  south  and 
west  they  would  go  through  the  Middle  East  like  a 
hot  knife  through  butter.  The  British  armed  forces 
could  only  fight  a  delaying  action  and  the  Russians 
might  well  get  half  way  along  North  Africa  before 
they  could  be  held.  No  wonder  that  East  Africa — 
which  is  inaccessible  to  Russian  armoured  columns — • 
is  being  developed  as  a  British  base  for  Africa. 

The  United  States  viewed  all  these  potentialities 
with  alarm,  even  before  Korea.  Their  oil  production 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  now  equal  to  that  of  Great 
Britain  and  will  soon  exceed  it.  American  policy  is 
largely  to  back  up  British  policy  in  the  Middle  East. 
To  this  end,  the  United  States  is  helping  to  strengthen 
Turkey,  Greece  and  Persia.  Apart  from  her  paramount 
position  in  Saudi  Arabia,  she  tends  to  leave  the  re¬ 
arming  of  the  Arab  states  to  Great  Britain.  The 
United  States  has  insufficient  experts  even  for  her 
own  needs  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  do  much  about  the  rest 
of  the  Middle  East. 

We  thus  see  that  the  Middle  East  is  unstable,  both 
internally  and  externally.  The  internal  instability  is 
short-term,  whereas  the  external  instability — the  rival 
interests  of  the  Great  Powers — is  a  long-term  instab¬ 
ility.  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  France  are, 
however,  well  aware  of  the  dangers  involved  and  allow 
Russia  no  leeway.  They  succeeded  in  checking  Russia 
both  in  Greece  and  in  Azerbaijan  without  becoming 
involved  militarily  themselves,  as  in  Korea.  It  is 
probable  that  Russia  will  continue  to  be  held  in  the 
Middle  East  as  long  as  a  world  conflagration  can  be 
avoided. 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  SOUTH  EAST  ASIA 

by  Jyotiswarup  Saxena  (Allahabad) 


The  politics  of  South  East  Asia  are  still  in  a  very 
fluid  state.  The  Sydney  Conference  which  came 
in  the  wake  of  the  Bagio  and  the  Singapore 
Conferences,  convened  to  assess  the  needs  of  this 
region,  and  to  review  the  trend  of  developments  in 
the  light  of  present  policies,  has  brought  to  the  front 
wide  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Commonwealth 
regarding  the  conflicts  in  the  region  and  the  ways  of 
overcoming  them. 

South  East  Asia  is  the  strategic  centre  of  Far 
Eastern  politics;  it  lies  at  the  hub  of  the  Far  East 
wheel  because  of  its  command  of  the  ocean  routes 
to  .Australia,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Asian  countries  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Because  of  its  vast  undeveloped 
natural  resources  and  its  strategic  potentialities  for 
Anglo-American  Pacific  defence,  it  has  become  an 
important  theatre  of  the  cold  war.  Similarly  an 
Anglo-American  influenced  South  East  Asia,  the  Com¬ 
munists  think,  would  inevitably  be  used  as  a  base  of 
operations  against  Red  China.  And  so  the  politico- 


strategic  debate  goes  on  in  both  camps,  with  very 
little  regard  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  South 
East  Asian  peoples  themselves. 

The  Breakdown  of  Cultures 

Much  of  the  ferment  in  this  region  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  economic  politico-social  organisa¬ 
tions  favoured  by  the  West  and  the  pragmatic, 
individualistic  and  utilitarian  way  of  working  them, 
conflict  with  the  ethical  and  purposive  view  of  social 
and  economic  activity  favoured  in  the  East.  The 
environment,  the  class-structure,  even  the  ideals  of 
society  remain  feudal,  primitive  and  tradition.  The 
orientation  of  South  East  Asian  communities,  arrived 
at  by  a  dynamic  assimilation  of  the  Chinese,  the 
Islamic  and  Hindu  civilisations  in  the  past  with  a  smat¬ 
tering  of  the  West  and  locally  adjusted  to  the  presence 
of  large  indigenous  populations,  remains  basically 
non-technical,  unpragmatic,  purposive  and  collectivis- 
tic.  Man  to  the  Oriental  does  not  live  for  himself 
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alone,  neither  does  he  toil  in  isolation  for  material 
benefits ;  he  lives  for  the  family,  the  caste,  the  clan  or 
the  community,  and  is  indissolubly  linked  by  cosmic 
ties  with  the  whole  of  creation  and  God.  His  material 
life  is  merely  a  link  in  the  larger  cosmic  change,  and 
not  an  important  element  of  the  good  life  on  the 
whole.  He  owes  certain  duties  to  these  social 
mechanisms  and  any  deviation  from  them  is  unforgive- 

able;  these  duties  were  conceived  in  the  days  of  a 
primitive  agrarian  economy  and  their  key-note  was 

simplicity ;  thus  the  whole  reflex  of  these  civilisations 
was  unsuitable  to  the  technically  complex  and  highly 
functional  and  specialised  political  and  economic 
organisation  based  upon  the  machine  and  the  new 
pattern  of  international  trade.  The  new  politico- 
liistorical  situation  demanded  social  mobility ;  the  only 
advantage  in  the  Oriental  system  was  its  deep¬ 
rootedness  or  lack  of  mobility  achieved  by  social 
mechanisms  like  the  caste  or  a  functional  division  of 
labour.  Under  the  impact  of  the  techno-democratic 
temper  the  old  broad-based  cohesion  achieved  in  these 

societies  through  age-old  social  mechanisms  broke 
down,  creating  an  ideological  vacuum  and  a  lack  of 
faith  in  all  political  and  economic  organisations  which 
many  people  feel  can  be  filled  only  by  Communism. 

We  have  seen  a  retreat  of  European  influence 
under  the  impact  of  nascent  nationalisms  of  Asia. 
There  has  been  a  wholesale  rejection  of  Western 
methods  and  Western  ideals.  When  the  West  marched 
into  South  East  Asia,  it  did  so  for  commercial,  strategic 
and  tactical  reasons.  It  used  the  area  for  replenishing 
its  store  of  raw  materials,  export  of  capital  to  these 
countries  in  the  interests  of  the  imperial  power  and 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  line  of  communications 
between  the  home-country  and  the  overseas  markets. 
Britain  occupied  and  occupies  Malaya  and  Borneo  for 

raw  materials,  and  Singapore  as  a  strategic  base. 
Therefore  it  did  nothing  more  than  to  freeze  the 
currents  of  political  and  social  change,  and  under  the 
garb  of  law  and  order  maintained  a  strict  neutrality 
in  affairs  connected  with  the  life  and  aspirations  of 
the  people.  So  much  so  that  the  University  of  Malaya 
is  of  very  recent  origin  and  there  are  hardly  any 
universities  worth  the  name  in  the  whole  region. 
Western  imperialism  distrusted  the  intellectualisation 
of  the  East :  it  stood  against  the  liberation  of  the 
Oriental  mind  from  the  rigid  formalism  of  an 
anachronistic  culture  as  a  threat  to  its  economic  and 
ideological  supremacy.  What  happened  in  India  did 
not  happen  in  South  East  Asia.  But  if  on  the  one  hand 
the  West  deprecated  the  forces  of  social  change,  it 
set  up  a  highly  integrated  economic  pattern  on  the 
other  in  the  midst  of  a  backward  order  and  in  so 
doing  only  intensified  the  already  existing  contradic¬ 
tions  of  a  shoddy  and  brutal  capitalism  in  the  midst 
of  a  feudal  and  non-technical  society.  It  backed  all 
the  elements  in  favour  of  the  status  quo  and  dubbed 
every  reformist  activity,  even  the  formation  of  a  social 
conscience  as  anarchism  and  revolution.  It  suppressed 
the  Indo-Chinese  rising  of  the  twenties,  and  after  the 
tremendous  national  and  social  consciousness  developed 
by  the  resistance  movements,  the  British  and  the 


American  troops  marched  in  to  instal  the  feudal 
aristocracy  .in  Siam  and  to  suppress  all  progressive 
elements  as  Communistic.  The  West,  therefore,  to  a 
large  section  of  people  in  South  East  Asia  seems  to 
be  associated  with  colonialism  and  imperialism ;  only 
very  few  people  realise  the  import  and  nature  of  the 
Socialist  Revolution  in  Britain  and  are  to  apt  to  tar 
British  Socialism  with  the  same  brush  with  which 
they  tarred  British  Imperialism.  The  depth  of  this 

reaction  against  the  West  can  be  seen  by  the  intract¬ 
able  attitude  of  Indonesian  nationalism  which  refused 
to  compromise  with  the  Dutch  on  the  same  terms  as 
Britain’s  in  India ;  Burma  as  soon  as  it  had  obtained 
its  independence,  took  the  opportunity  of  walking  out 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Problems  of  Nascent  Nationalisms  and 

Demographic  Integrity 

Because  nationalism  in  South  East  Asia  is  so  much 
the  product  of  negative  and  nihilistic  reaction  against 
the  West,  it  develops  a  centripetal  tendency;  it  is 

based  on  local  loyalties.  In  fact  it  is  nationalism 
without  a  nationality,  without  common  political, 
ideological  and  economic  objectives :  it  presents  a  con¬ 
fused  and  disjointed  appearance  and  degenerates  often 
very  soon  into  banditry,  gangsterism  and  chaos.  It 
thrives  on  class  and  race  conflicts  and  is  united  by 
only  one  sentiment — the  rejection  of  the  West. 

The  difficulty  of  these  nascent  nationalisms  to 
evolve  a  united  front  and  ultimately  be  merged  in  an 
enlightened  regionalism  is  further  aggravated  by  the 
demographic  difficulties  of  the  region.  South  East 
Asia  is  a  new  term ;  it  was  used  as  the  name  of  a 
military  command  mainly  for  strategic  and  tactical 
purposes  set  up  under  Lord  Moutbatten,  rather  than 
the  name  of  a  definite  geographical  or  social  entity. 

The  main  populations  of  the  area  are  concentrated  in 
the  four  river  valleys  separated  by  high  terrain  and 
dense  forests  with  no  means  of  communication  except 
the  most  primitive  ones  even  to-day.  Historically,  the 
whole  area  has  been  a  medley  of  warring  principalities 
with  their  own  local  loyalties  to  the  feudal  overlords. 
The  only  unity  imposed  on  the  region  was  a  short¬ 
lived  episode  achieved  under  European  administrators, 
and  seems  now  to  be  crumbling  away  after  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  West.  Local  and  race  jealousies  tend  to 
disrupt  the  young  Republic  of  Indonesia  and  resulted 
in  a  fratricidal  war  between  Karens  and  Burmans  in 
Burma ;  these  race  conflicts  make  a  Malayan  Federa¬ 
tion  an  unstable  unit,  if  it  ever  comes  into  its  own. 

The  problem  is  further  aggravated  by  the  racial 
conflicts  in  the  region,  caused  by  the  mass-movement 
of  different  racial  stocks  as  industrial  labour.  With 
the  development  of  commerce  and  industry,  the  demand 
for  trained  labour  and  efficient  managerial  and 
organising  elite  grew.  This  elite  could  not  be  provided 
by  the  indigenous  populations,  and  so  it  was  imported 
from  wherever  it  was  available  and  was  mobile  enough 
to  be  moved.  The  Europeans  came  as  managers  and 
directors;  other  Asian  populations  like  Indians  and 
Chinese  moved  in  to  provide  the  henchmen,  the  middle¬ 
men,  the  small  merchants,  technical  labour  and 
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professional  men.  These  formed  the  nucleus  of  a 
middle-class  but  their  role  was  that  of  commercially 
expansive  but  politically  and  educationally  backward 
foreign  immigrants  who  regarded  the  country  as  a 
means  of  getting  rich  quickly  and  returning  to  their 
homelands.  They  had  no  stakes  in  the  country,  no 
responsibility  in  its  development;  they  thrived  on  the 
lesions  in  the  economic  order;  they  claimed  for  them¬ 
selves  a  dual  nationality  and  the  protection  of  the 
home  power  against  any  efforts  at  controlling  them. 
They  thrived  on  depressing  the  local  populations  or 
by  exploiting  immigrant  labour  without  any  sense  of 
responsibility  for  their  welfare.  This  in  itself  caused 
a  more  explosive  reaction  and  led  to  the  separation  of 
Burma  from  India.  To-day  it  expresses  itself  as  a 
|)()sitive  reaction  against  these  extraneous  elements  in 
the  indigenous  social  systems. 

The  Economic  Problems 

These  politico-social  lesions  reflect  themselves  in 
the  economic  contradictions  of  South  East  Asian 
society.  There  is  the  problem  of  the  pressure  of 
populations  on  the  limited  resources  of  an  undeveloped 
area  further  depleted  by  the  dislocation  caused  by  the 
last  war;  there  is  the  impact  of  a  new  industrial 
economy  which  struggles  side  by  side  with  an  agrarian 
one  and  produces  conflicts  by  forcing  extraneous 
elements,  by  a  partial  but  uncontrolled  replacement  of 
food  crops  by  cash  crops.  The  difficulty  of  the  social 
system  in  enforcing  the  necessary  adjustments 
demanded  by  a  mixed  economy  (collectivistic  and 
socialistic  traditionally,  capitalistic  by  development) 
is  further  aggravated  by  the  class-division :  the  fan¬ 
tastically  rich,  parochial  feudal  overlords  and  the  80  or 
90  per  cent,  of  appallingly  poor  peasantry ;  the 
movements  of  profits  from  the  region  make  the 
already  limited  resources  almost  negligible. 

On  top  of  it  the  dislocation  caused  by  the  war,  the 
movement  of  population  under  the  Japanese  and  the 
prevailing  anarchism  of  the  post-war  period  with  no 
efforts  at  relief  and  rehabilitation  led  to  a  decline  of 
agriculture,  the  only  means  of  livelihood  for  the 
indigenous  populations.  On  these  meagre  resources 
the  pressure  of  population  acts  like  a  heavy  drain. 

Thus  a  landless  peasantry  deprived  of  its  meagre  sub¬ 
sistence  took  to  banditrj’  and  loot.  I  feel  that  the  anarchy 
in  this  region  is  not  so  much  Moscow-inspired  as  the 
expression  of  a  very  deep-rooted  agrarian  unrest. 

Conununism:  A  Problem  of  Western  Policy 

Under  the  conditions  where  a  directionless 
nationalism  competed  against  racial  and  social 
rivalries  caused  by  a  breakdown  of  traditional  organi¬ 
sations  and  the  simple  economic  pattern  under  the 
impact  of  a  new  Industrialism  and  the  dislocation 
caused  by  the  War,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  people 
should  turn  to  any  dynamically  inspired  social  pro¬ 
gramme.  Communism  in  South  East  Asia  grows  and 
wdll  continue  to  grow  because  in  the  present  context, 
it  alone  offers  the  possibilities  of  a  new  economic  and 
social  order  which  can  command  the  confidence  of  the 
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people.  It  grows  because  there  is  a  lack  of  constructive 
faith  in  the  ideals  of  Western  civilisation  especially  in 
its  economic  and  political  aspect.  But  Communism 
in  South  East  Asia  is  not  of  the  same  rigid,  doctrinaire 
kind  which  it  is  in  Europe.  It  is  inspired  by  the  needs 
and  the  inspirations  of  a  broadly  Marxian  and  Socialist 
economic  and  political  organisation.  It  grows  not  on 
Marxian  doctrine  but  on  Marxian  sentiment.  It  aims 
at  the  evolution  of  a  more  rational,  a  more  relevant 
social  and  economic  order  rather  than  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  in  the  very  immediate  future.  Ho 
Chih  Minh  nationalises  all  the  mines  of  Viet  Nam  and 
yet  sends  fraternal  greetings  to  the  black-sheep  of 
Communism,  Marshal  Tito;  but  the  dream  of  the 
proletarian  revolution  has  not  been  abandoned. 

There  is  a  danger  that  Western  diplomacy,  inspired 
by  panic  as  it  is  after  the  invasion  of  Korea,  might 
identify  this  progressive  broadly  Socialist  sentiment 
as  Communism  and  start  a  war  of  reprisals  against  it. 
It  might  decide  to  back  any  reactionary  who  raises 
the  Communist  skull-and-bones.  Nothing  would  be 
sadder ;  Communism  cannot  be  combated  as  it  was  in 
Greece  and  Turkey ;  the  methods  of  the  West  must  be 
more  flexible  than  that.  A  policy  of  this  nature  would 
force  every  progressive  liberal  nationalist  into  the 
camp  of  the  doctrinaire  Communists.  There  is  a 
feeling  that,  given  a  balanced  diet  of  armaments  and 
economic  aid,  the  whole  problem  will  solve  itself.  But 
economic  aid  is  not  tantamount  to  economic  recovery, 
and  economic  recovery  is  very  much  conditioned  by  the 
confidence  of  the  organisations  and  in  their  social 
and  human  purposes  rather  than  ordy  in  their  material 
benefits.  If  the  West  does  not  use  the  opportunity  of 
restoring  the  confidence  of  these  peoples  in  its  broadly 
human  and  progressive  purposes  but  turns  the  possi¬ 
bility  offered  to  it  for  building  a  new  pattern  of  living 
into  a  ruthless  exploitation  of  the  natural  and  human 
resources  of  an  undeveloped  area  with  a  partial  regard 
to  the  needs  of  the  South  East  Asian  peoples  them¬ 
selves,  it  would  cause  an  explosion  which  would  make 
Democracy  impossible  at  least  in  Asia.  Before  these 
peoples  can  turn  to  Red  China  for  leadership,  we  must 
place  before  them  a  positive  programme.  I  feel  that 
this  can  only  be  done  by  an  enlightened  Socialism,  a 
Socialism  which  is  neither  doctrinaire  nor  rigid  but  a 
flexible  organisation  in  which  different  cultural 
patterns  and  political  and  social  aspirations  can  find 
vital  expression.  Fundamentally  speaking,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  South  East  Asia  is  of  a  new  order  of  things 
which  would  restore  a  sense  of  unity  eliminating  the 
fissile  tendencies  of  racial,  economic  and  politico- 
cultural  conflicts ;  this  sense  of  unity  can  only  be  based 
upon  social  justice  and  fair  play  as  well  as  the  provision 
of  necessary  norms  for  economic  and  political 
self-expression.  If  we  are  to  save  these  countries 
from  complete  chaos  we  must  help  the  people  of 
South  East  Asia  in  evolving  a  new  pattern  of  society; 
if  we  use  their  weakness  to  exploit  their  natural  or 
human  resources,  or  think  of  them  as  so  many  pawns 
in  the  game  of  the  Cold  War,  we  shall  only  be  bringing 
the  day  of  judgment  nearer  and  the  inevitable 
explosion  more  threatening. 
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QUANDARY 

IN 

CANBERRA 

hy  Neil  Stewart 

The  wave  of  optimism  which  followed  Mr. 
Menzies’  advent  to  power  in  Australia  has  begun 
to  recede.  The  hard  realities  of  the  situation  in 
Asia,  inflation,  industrial  unrest  and  violent  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  banning  of  the  Communists  have  caused 
some  to  look  back  to  the  relative  calm  of  the  Chifley 
era.  It  is  certainly  true  that  Mr.  Menzies  is  faced 
with  some  difficult  problems  in  home  aft'airs  and  even 
tougher  ones  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  His 
o])ponents — and  some  of  his  friends — think  him  to  be 
a  ham-fisted  politician,  but  nobody  doubts  the  suavity 
of  his  external  affairs  Minister,  Mr.  Spender.  It  is 
significant  that  the  most  able  man  in  both  the  Liberal 
and  Country  parties  was  drafted  to  a  position  where 
high-level  political  understanding,  tact  and  a  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  needs  of  political  continuity  are  essential. 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Spender  is  needing  all  his  ability 
til  deal  with  a  long  list  of  problems  demanding  urgent 
solution  and  involving  Australia’s  future  relations  with 
Britain,  the  U.S.A.,  and  the  big  communist-led 
liberation  movement  in  Asia. 

South  East  Asia  is  first  and  foremost  in  the  minds 
of  the  Canberra  Government.  Malaya  they  know  to  be 
be  of  vital  interest  to  British  imperial  needs,  to  be 
Britain’s  “  dollar  arsenal  ”  whose  dollar  earnings  are 
the  foundation  of  the  British  welfare  state.  British 
rule,  they  are  aware,  is  in  growing  danger  from  the 
guerillas.  Australian  capitalists,  too,  have  invested 
£25  million  in  tin  and  rubber  in  Malaya,  and  being  the 
firmest  supporters  of  the  Liberal  Party,  are  urging 
increased  Australian  participation  in  the  war.  It  is 
their  efforts  which  resulted  in  the  despatch  of  the 
•Australian  Air  Force  td  Malaya.  In  the  rest  of  South 
East  Asia,  Australian  investments  are  insignificant, 
although  Australian  manufacturers  are  well  aware  of 
its  value  both  as  a  market,  and  as  a  source  of  raw 
materials. 

The  long-term  policy  for  this  area  was  w’orked  out 
at  the  Colombo  Conference  last  January,  and  at  the 
Sydney  Conference  last  May.  The  policy  consists  of 
a  six-year  economic  plan  to  provide  aid  to  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  South  East  Asia,  involving  an  expenditure  of 
I  £8  million  in  the  first  three  years.  An  office  will  be 
set  up  in  Colombo  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  where 
Governments  seeking  aid  can  submit  their  proposals. 
In  view  of  the  little  success  which  has  resulted  from 
the  hundreds  of  millions  spent  by  the  British  and 
American  Governments  in  Asia  since  the  war,  in 
.  attempts  to  support  Governments  of  their  choice,  the 
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sum  involved  in  the  Sydney  discussions  is  not  sur- 
{irisingly  considered  by  many  to  be  negligible. 

But  behind  the  economic  and  social  plans  are  more 
down-to-earth  military  and  political  plans  to  deal  with 
the  situation.  Military  measures  were  discussed  at  a 
less  publicised  meeting  of  Service  chiefs  in  Melbourne 
recently.  Australian  military  preparations  for  an 
extension  of  the  cold  war  in  the  East  include  conscrip¬ 
tion  and  military  aid  for  British  forces  in  Malaya. 

From  the  birth  of  the  Indonesian  Republic,  the 
Liberal  and  Country  parties  came  out  strongly  in 
support  of  Dutch  rule.  It  is  an  ironic  comment  on  the 
capacity  of  politicians  to  forget  the  past  that  Mr. 
Spender  has  already  appointed  an  ambassador  to 
Jakarta.  For  the  moment  it  looks  as  if  the  relations 
between  the  Menzies  Government  and  Dr.  Hatta  will 
be  good.  The  only  cloud  on  the  horizon — as  yet  no 
bigger  than  a  man’s  hand —  is  the  demand  of  less 
responsible  elements  in  Indonesia  for  the  inclusion  of 
the  whole  of  New  Guinea  in  the  U.S.T. 

The  question  of  China  has  momentarily  been 
pigeonholed.  Australia  has  little  relationship  with  that 
giant  country  and  plenty  of  other  worries.  Canberra 
is  prepared  to  wait  and  see. 

This  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  Japan.  The  Peace 
Treaty,  Japanese  competition  and  American  policy  are 
the  cause  of  some  high-level  headaches  in  Canberra. 
Cheap  Japanese  consumer  goods  are  not  only  sweeping 
the  South  East  Asian  markets  but  are  even  arriving  in 
Australia.  Australian  manufacturers  expect  a  share 
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in  the  Eastern  market,  but  if  Japanese  competion  con¬ 
tinues  at  its  present  rate  the  share  will  be  very  small 
indeed. 

Australians  know  well  that  it  was  merely  a  matter 
of  chance  that  they  were  not  invaded  in  1942  and  the 
re-emergence  of  Japan  as  a  great  power,  even  if  under 
American  patronage,  causes  them  much  uneasiness. 
Even  when  told  that  Japan  is  a  base  from  which  to 
fight  Communism,  they  remain  unconvinced,  remem¬ 
bering,  perhaps,  that  if  there  is  a  slip,  it  will  be 
Australia  who  will  suffer.  The  possibility  of  a 
successful  solution  to  the  Japanese  problem  seems 
very  far  off  indeed. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  political 
climate  of  Canberra  is  disturbed.  In  the  turbulent 
seas  of  the  world  crisis  there  is  no  safe  harbour  for 
.\ustralia,  with  its  small  population  and  important 
strategic  position.  The  Liberal-Country  Party  coali¬ 
tion  seems  to  feel  that  the  best  solution  is  to  hitch 
.Australia  to  the  American  bandwaggon,  rather  than 
to  Britain’s  imperial,  but  somewhat  aged,  chariot. 
Some  extremists  already  advocate  the  secession  of  a 
large  part  of  Australian  territory  to  the  United  States. 

Close  relations  with  the  U.S.A.  are  expressed  in 
concrete  terms.  The  dollar-free  import  of  much- 
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needed  caterpillar  tractors,  an  official  invitation  bv  the 
Federal  Government  to  American  firms  to  establish 
oil  refineries  in  Australia,  scholarships  for  American 
students  in  Australian  universities,  the  mutual  aboli¬ 
tion  of  visitors’  visas,  the  migration  of  American  rural 
workers  and  the  construction  of  a  luxury  hotel  in 
Canberra  by  an  American  firm,  are  some  examjde.-,. 

But  the  martial  aims  of  American  policy,  its  long 
list  of  expensive  failures  in  the  East  since  the  War, 
and  its  capacity  to  make  anti-communist  action  the 
excuse  for  furthering  its  own  material  interests,  make 
association  repellent  to  many.  Mr.  Menzies  cannot 
forget  that  the  Labour  Party  had  43  per  cent,  of  the 
votes  in  the  last  Federal  election  and  that  the  recent 
Victoria  State  elections  showed  a  drop  in  the  Liberal 
and  Country  party  vote.  Foreign  policy  is  a  bi-partisan 
affair  in  Australia,  as  in  Britain,  but  a  swing  away 
from  the  coalition  would  do  it  no  good  at  the  moment. 

Australian  public  opinion  is  an  unpredictable  force, 
as  both  left  and  right  have  learned  in  the  past.  One 
thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  events  in  Asia  are 
looming  large  in  the  Australian  mind.  And  what 
.Australians  are  thinking  about  them  plenty  of  people, 
including  Mr.  Menzies  and  Mr.  Spender,  would  very 
much  like  to  know. 


WESTERN  DILEMMA 

by  Ralph  Friedman  (Washington) 


The  burning  question  facing  the  North  Atlantic 
Pact  nations  today,  though  sometimes  they  give 
no  evidence  of  realizing  it,  is  this :  how  can  they 
Hex  their  muscles  in  the  west  while  their  strength  is 
being  drained  in  the  east? 

According  to  British  experts,  half  of  Britain’s 
expeditionary  forces,  including  its  last  strategic 
reserves,  were  hastened  to  Malaya  and  there  is  an 
uneasy  feeling  in  London  that  the  British  are  presently 
too  weak  to  meet  the  commitments  they  have  made 
under  the  Brussels  Pact.  At  the  same  time,  Holland 
and  France  have  had  to  tell  Montgomery  that  the 
troops  he  asked  of  them  may  not  be  forthcoming. 
It  would  be  very  difficult,  indeed,  for  General  de 
Tassigny  to  supply  the  quota  Montgomery  desires 
while  the  French  forces  are  being  decimated  in  Viet 
Nam.  As  for  Holland,  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  its 
military  strength  was  once  despatched  to  Indonesia 
and  there  is  no  telling  how  soon  such  an  immense 
number  may  again  be  assembled  in  that  by  no  means 
settled  area. 

Viet  Nam,  Indonesia  and  Malaya  are  not  the  only 
sectors  of  South  East  Asia  that  are  troubling  or  will 
trouble  the  Western  powers.  Since  the  success  of 
Communist-led  liberation  forces  in  any  part  of  Asia 
weaken  the  strength  of  the  Western  powers,  be  it  in 
Asia  or  in  Europe,  the  struggles  in  Burma,  Thailand 
and  the  Philippines  cannot  be  lightly  regarded. 

No  less  an  authority  on  colonial  affairs  than  David 


Rees-Williams  (now  Lord  Ogmore)  wrote  recently 
{Eastern  World,  June,  1950),  “Time  in  Asia,  is  not 
on  our  side.”  If  this  is  true— and  events  certainly 
bear  him  out — then  it  can  only  mean  that  more  men 
and  money  will  have  to  be  poured  into  Asia,  particiil- 
larly  South  East  Asia,  in  order  to  convert  time  to  the 
side  of  the  Western  powers.  Can  such  a  programme 
be  underw'ritten  without  some  other  eminent  British 
leader  declaring  “Time,  in  Western  Europe,  is  not  on 
our  side.  The  tide  in  Asia  has  turned  the  clock 
against  us.” 

Can  Britain  really  draw  up  a  blueprint  for  the 
West  while  she  is  bogged  down  in  Malaya?  Perhaps 
two  years  ago  it  might  have  realistically  been  done 
but  today  all  signposts  in  Malaya  point  to  a  greater 
and  grimmer  and  more  expensive  conflict.  The 
Malayan  Liberation  Army,  formerly  the  Malayan 
Peoples  Anti-British  Army,  is  stronger  and  bolder  and 
better-armed  than  ever  and  is  causing  the  British 
troops  and  their  Empire  allies  endless  grief.  Millions 
of  pounds  have  been  poured  into  Malaya  and  more 
millions,  millions  that  are  needed  at  home,  will  yet 
be  spent  there. 

A  pertinent  question  arises :  suppose  the  Commun¬ 
ist-led  battalions  in  Burma  achieve  the  defeat  of  the 
Thakin  Nu  government,  an  event  not  at  all  unlikely, 
as  close  observers  of  Burma  realise,  will  not  Britain 
then  have  to  commit  more  men  and  spend  more 
millions  of  pounds  to  defeat  the  insurgents?  After 
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THE  FERGUSON  SYSTEM  MEANS  AGRICULTURAL  PROSPERITY 

Ferguson  tractors  are  manufactured  by  The  Standard  Motor  Co.  Ltd. 
for  Harry  Ferguson  Ltd.,  Coventry,  England. 


**— and  about  time,  tool** 


“  The  way  things  were  going,  I  never  thought  it 
HF  would  happen.  But  it  did  —  I’ve  actually  been 

retired  from  farm  work. 

B  about  time,  too  !  I  was  never  meant  to  drag 

I  f  C'.  some  farmer  along  behind  a  plough.  Poor  fellow,  he  was 
I  as  tired  as  I  was  at  the  end  of  a  day  in  the  fields. 

I  “  The  long  hours  and  hard  work  —  not  to  mention  the 

1  times  I  went  lame  !  —  might  have  made  some  sense  if  we’d 

]  ever  managed  to  do  more  than  just  scratch  the  surface 
I  and  grow  a  little  food. 

I  “  But  what  could  you  expect  when  the  majority  of  the  world’s 
H  farmers  were  using  equipment  that  was  hundreds  of  years  behind 
■  the  times  ?  Yes,  hundreds  of  years. 

Wl  “  Then  along  came  the  Ferguson  System  and  with  it  my  — 

W  and  my  four-legged  cousins’  —  first  real  hope  of  getting 
r  out  of  harness.  It  was  based  on  a  completely  new  conception 
of  farming,  a  conception  that  would  put  the  farmer  back 
in  the  running. 

“And  it  has  worked !  Farmers  in  fifty-six  countries  are  proving  it 
already  .  .  .  proving  that  the  Ferguson  system  of  complete  farm 
mechanisation  enables  farmers  everywhere,  under  all  conditions,  to  produce 
more  food  at  less  cost. 

“  This  way  they’re  not  only  able  to  drive  the  tractor  in  comfort  while 
turning  more  acreage  into  profitable  farmland,  but  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  their  national  economy  as  well.’’ 
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all,  does  not  Britain  have  the  closest  kind  of  a  military 
alliance  with  Burma  and  are  not  British  military 
advisers  and  technical  teams  serving  vv^ith  Thakin  Nu’s 
army  ? 

Despite  the  flow  of  American  arms  and  ammunition 
to  the  French,  it  is  the  French  who  are  shedding  their 
blood  in  Viet  Nam.  Of  course,  there  are  (ierman 
legionaries  but  the  toll  of  French  youth  is  high  and 
will  mount  sharply  as  the  clashes  gain  in  intensity. 
Ho  Chi  Minh  has  the  upper  hand  in  the  countryside  on 
a  round-the-clock  basis  and  controls  the  cities  after 
dark.  To  uproot  him  will  mean  fierce  losses  among 
French  ranks  and  cause  repercussions  in  France  which 
might  seriously  jeopardise  the  w'estern  military 
coalition. 

Although  Britain  and  France  may  seek  every 
ingenious  way  to  husband  their  strength,  the  end 
result  is  always  a  further  shipment  of  men  to  the  east. 
More  money  may  be  forthcoming  from  America, 
together  with  guns  and  bullets,  too,  but  a  western 
military  coalition  will  have  to  be  built  with  men — and 
men  of  high  morale — not  guns  alone. 

The  simple  fact  of  1950  is  this :  the  military 
coalition  of  Western  Europe  is  threatened  with  disin¬ 
tegration  in  the  east.  Not  this  year,  perhaps,  or  even 
next  year,  but  as  long  as  “  Time,  in  Asia,  is  not  on  our 
side,”  the  eastern  situation  will  not  let  the  West 
prepare. 

What  is  the  solution?  It  cannot  be  a  military  one. 
Not  all  the  European  troops  and  all  the  American 
arms  can  hold  back  the  floodtide  of  anti-colonialism 
which  is  sweeping  over  Asia  without  yet  having 
reached  its  crest.  A  political  solution  will  have  to  be 
found.  Much  more  may  have  to  be  given  than  had 
hitherto  been  planned  or  believed. 


As  for  Titoism,  reliance  on  that  factor — or  even 
working  towards  that  end — may  turn  out  to  be  a 
disillusionment.  Titoism  is  not  a  part  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  movement,  no  matter  how  many  learned  people 
yearn  for  it  to  be.  The  repudiation  of  Tito  by  Mao 
Tse-tung  was  no  surprise  to  people  who  had  been 
following  the  Chinese  Communist  Party’s  history.  The 
close  alliance  between  Ho  and  Mao  precludes  Titoism 
in  Viet  Nam  and  it  is  known  that  the  Malayan  and 
Burmese,  as  well  as  the  Indonesian,  Thai  and  Philip¬ 
pine  Communists,  follow  in  Mao’s  footsteps.  Titoism 
has  been  assailed  in  every  South  East  Asian  country 
by  Communists.  In  Ceylon  and  India  it  has  support 
but  there,  too,  Titoism  is  not  in  favour  with  many 
leftists. 

One  thing  is  obvious :  supporting  such  discredited 
farces  as  Bao  Dai  means  proposing  none  but  the  most 
cynical  political  solution  to  the  fighting.  Quirino  in 
the  Philippines  is  a  Bao  Dai  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
very  nature  of  giving  support  to  such  corrupt  elements 
can  neither  raise  them  to  respectability  nor  crush 
their  opposition.  It  can  only  mean  prolonged  fighting 
and  a  further  weakening  of  plans  in  Western  Europe. 

The  dilemma  the  West  faces  is  a  very  serious  one. 
China  is  not  an  isolated  incident  in  today’s  Asiatic 
world.  More  Chinas  are  on  their  way.  How  to  cope 
with  them  has  become  too  much  for  generals.  Beau- 
fighters  and  artillery  pieces.  It  is  a  political  problem 
which  can  be  resolved  only  in  conjunction  with  the 
leadership  of  the  masses  involved  in  the  struggles. 
Until  an  answer  to  this  dilemma  is  found  all  talk  of  a 
Western  military  coalition  is  nothing  more  than  talk. 
The  tempo  of  the  East  is  tearing  up  every  latest  plan 
in  the  West.  The  time  has  come  for  some  hard 
thinking  and  practical  solutions. 


Second  Thoughts  on  the  British  Recognition  of  China 


by  Tony  Gibson 


The  turn  of  the  century  (Western  style)  in  China 
found  that  country  for  the  first  time  almost 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  its  new  rulers.  By  the 
end  of  December,  1949,  the  Chinese  Communist  troops 
had  taken  over  in  the  far  south-west,  and  thus  denied 
a  foothold  on  the  mainland  to  their  demoralised 
opponents.  It  is  true  that  the  one-eyed  guerilla 
strategist.  General  Liu  Po-cheng,  announced  on  Jan¬ 
uary  7th  that  the  next  task  of  the  Liberation  Army 
was  the  conquest  of  Tibet.  But  however  useful  that 
buffer  state  might  be  as  a  pawn  in  the  game  with 
India,  its  cloistered  leadership  has  never  permitted 
the  effective  infiltration  of  the  Kuomintang.  The 
Nationalists  themselves — those  of  them  who  had  not 
already  compounded  wdth  the  advancing  Communists, 
or,  like  the  last  President,  Li  Tsung-jen,  discovered  a 
convenient  ailment  which  only  an  American  hospital 
could  treat — are  now'  centred  round  Generalissimo 


Chiang  and  his  cache  of  bullion  reserves  on  the  un¬ 
happy  island  of  Taiwan.  With  them  are  gathered 
the  waste  products  of  American  policy  in  the  Far  East 
during  the  last  five  years,  the  fleet  of  U.S.  bombers 
and  fighters  and  the  U.S.  war  surplus  naval  craft,  with 
which  the  Nationalist  Government  continue  to  block¬ 
ade  and  bombard  the  East  China  coast  from  Shanghai 
to  Canton. 

The  Nationalist  air  raids,  particularly  those  on 
Shanghai  on  January  25th  and  February'  6th,  and  on 
Canton  on  March  3rd,  have  given  the  Communists 
some  basis  for  their  decision,  announced  in  January, 
to  devote  nearly  40%'  of  the  revenue  of  all  China  on 
military  expenditure,  in  order  to  “  finish  the  war  this 
year.”  Presumably  this  involves  plans  for  an  all-out 
military  invasion  of  Taiw'an,  on  similar  lines  to  the 
recent  invasion  of  Hainan  Island,  though  probably  at 
a  far  more  terrible  cost. 
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Aside  from  this  last,  pointless  resistance  from  a 
discredited  and  guilty  remnant,  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munists  can  face  the  rest  of  the  world  with  assurance. 
Thtfy  know  they  are  wanted,  and  they  have  come 
to  stay. 


Mr.  Ernest  Bevin  summed  up  the  situation  with 
all  appropriate  protocol  in  an  official  communication 
sent  on  January  6th  to  a  former  “  Red  bandit  ”  named 
Chou  En-lai,  now  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  a 
country  larger  than  Europe :  “  Observing  that  it  is 
now  in  effective  control  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  territory  of  China,  (H.M.  Government)  have  this 
day  recognised  that  Government  as  the  de  jure  govern¬ 
ment  of  China,  .  .  .  (and)  are  ready  to  establish  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  .  .  .  and  are  prepared  to  exchange 
diplomatic  representatives  with  the  Central  People’s 
Government.”  The  reply  which  came  back  a  few  days 
later  welcomed  the  despatch  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Hutchinson, 
British  chargd  d’affaires  ad  interim,  to  “  negotiate  on  the 
conditions  involved  in  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations.”  Nevertheless,  at  the  very  moment  that 
the  British  Note  was  being  delivered  in  Peking,  Mr. 
Bevin  was  discussing  ways  and  means  of  opposing 
and  containing  Chinese  ambitions,  at  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Conference  in  Colombo.  In  a  sense,  the  first 
few  months  of  1950  represents  a  demonstration  of 
diplomatic  strength  by  both  parties  involved  in  the 
British  recognition  of  China. 


The  British  recognition  is  at  best  an  admission, 
some  two  years  too  late,  that  even  Foreign  Offices  can 
sometimes  face  facts.  The  Colombo  Conference  is  an 
assertion,  albeit  about  five  years  too  late,  that  the  only 
way  to  counter  the  expansionist  aims  of  Communism 
consists  in  showing  that  we  can  do  the  job  of  liberating 
backward  peoples  from  want  and  repression  even 
better  than  Communists.  But  we  have  a  long  way  to 
go  before  anyone  is  going  to  believe  we  mean  business. 
Whilst  the  idea  of  a  Pacific  Marshall  Aid  Plan  remains 
a  subject  of  caucus  football  in  the  lobbies  of  Congress, 
the  new  rulers  of  China  have  little  to  fear.  Tn  the 
immediate  future  they  can,  if  they  chose,  play  “  Trot- 
skyite  ”  foreign  politics  throughout  the  Far  East,  and 
no  concentration  of  the  armed  forces  of  “  Western 
imperialism  ”  stands  a  chance  of  stopping  them.  In 
any  diplomatic  exchange  impending  between  China 
and  this  country,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  all  the 
best  cards  are  already  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 


And  yet,  however  brusquely  British  diplomatic 
ineptitude  over  the  past  few  years  may  now  be 
rewarded,  the  fact  remains  that  China  cannot  emerge 
from  the  ravages  of  misgovernment  and  war  without 
either  embarking  on  an  epoch  of  austerity,  besides 
which  Crippsian  economies  would  seem  like  lavish 
over-spending,  or  reopening  her  ports  to  the  commerce, 
and  training  her  technicians  with  the  expertise,  of  the 
outside  world. 


The  treaties  of  friendship  and  alliance  which  Mao 
Tse-tung  concluded  in  Moscow  go  some  of  the  way 
tow^ards  getting  the  money  and  the  materials  which 
are  essential  to  early  reconstruction.  But  not  all  the 
way.  In  the  first  place,  Russia,  after  the  devastations 
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of  the  war  with  Germany,  cannot  dispose  ihc  vast 
surplus  which  is  needed  to  equip,  and  re-equip,  Chinese 
economy.  In  the  second  place,  from  the  terms  of  the 
diplomatic  agreement  it  looks  as  though  China  was 
not  prepared  to  pay,  in  the  compromising  of  her 
independence,  the  kind  of  price  that  Moscow'  usually 
demands  of  an  economic  satellite.  Mao  Tse-tung  and 
Chou  En-lai  came  back  with  the  prestige  their  country¬ 
men  accord  to  shrewd  bargainers :  they  have  ensured 
enough  economic  and  financial  aid  to  tide  China  over 
the  next  year  or  two  but  there  remains  a  large  enough 
opening  for  trade  with  the  West  to  provide  a  real  basis 
for  negotiation  and  “  diplomatic  exchange.” 

In  view  of  our  past  failures  in  the  Far  East,  it  may 
be  expecting  too  much  of  British  .statesmanship  to  .see 
sense  now.  Even  when  intelligence  daw'iis  we  shall 
have  no  easy  task  to  put  Anglo-Chinese  relations  on  a 
sound  footing.  The  Chinese  Communists  are  beholden 
to  us  for  nothing,  save  posibly  the  labours  of  the 
handful  of  missionaries  and  teachers  in  China  who 
steered  clear  of  the  Nationalists  and  their  evil  ways. 
Besides,  twisting  the  lion’s  tail  is  an  operation  which 
enhances  the  self-confidence  of  the  new  regime,  and 
will  continue  to  be  justified  in  Chinese  eyes  for  so  long 
as  our  only  response  is  to  play  at  Cold  War  politics, 
and  to  make  European  assessments  of  the  problems 
and  possibilities  of  the  Far  East. 

China’s  new  leaders  are  letting  off  a  great  deal  of 
propagandist  fire  crackers  in  honour  of  Russia,  and  the 
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Russian  system.  But  these  displays  are  unimportant 
so  long  as  Mao  Tse-tung  continues  to  drive  hard 
bargains,  and  to  preserve  Chinese  independence.  So 
long  as  that  happens,  Chinese  Communism,  a  hundred 
times  more  practical  and  realistic  in  its  methods  than 
the  doctrinaire  Communisms  of  the  West,  will  remain 
open  to  do  business  with  Europeans  in  the  Far  East. 
But  like  all  Chinese  bargains,  it  is  business  on  condi¬ 
tions.  We  have  first  to  make  clear  that  economic  aid 
is  offered  on  terms  that  do  not  compromise  the 
independence  of  the  recipient.  And  political  recognition 
to  be  effective  must  carry  with  it  our  desire  to  see 
China  a  vast  neutral  buffer  state,  a  gargantuan  Tibet, 


whose  neutrality  in  the  Cold  War  it  would  be  both 
parties’  interest  to  ensure. 

The  “  conditions  under  which  Sino;British  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  may  exist  ”  may  superficially  be 
resolved  by  the  exchange  of  Notes  and  the  invocation 
of  protocol,  but  beyond  the  frills  of  diplomacy  we 
cannot  hope  for  the  establishment  of  sane  relations 
between  this  country  and  China,  until  our  statesmen 
have  been  kicked  by  their  supporters,  or  bludgeoned 
by  circumstance,  into  abandoning  the  cabals  of  the 
Cold  War,  and  aproaching  China  and  the  new  society 
which  is  growing  up  there,  in  terms  of  our  several 
needs  and  resources. 


A  TOWN  IS  BORN 

by  A.  S.  Raman  (Delhi) 


These  pictures  tell  the  thrilling  story  of  the  birth 
of  a  new  town :  Nilokheri.  Lying  eighty-five  miles 
north  of  the  Indian  capital,  on  the  Delhi — Ambala 
railway  line,  it  represents  an  interesting  experiment 
in  rehabilitation  under  official  auspices.  Those  who 
are  engaged  in  it  are  displaced  persons  from  Western 
I’akistan.  A  similar  experiment  is  in  progress  at 
Fulia  in  Nadia  district,  West  Bengal,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  uprooted  from  Eastern  Pakistan. 

The  Nilokheri  experiment  is  based  on  the  principles 
of  (1)  earned  income,  (2)  social  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production,  (3)  full  employment  to  all  able- 
bodied  adults,  and  (4)  individual  liberty  integrated  into 
collective  responsibility.  Financed  by  a  capital 
investment  of  seventy-five  lakhs  from  the  Government 
of  India,  it  seeks  to  establish  a  co-operative  society 
based  on  the  democratic  principles  embodied  in  India’s 
new  Constitution. 

The  name  Nilokheri  is  derived  from  one  Nilo  who 
once  owned  the  surrounding  swamps  and  jungle 
country. 

The  development  of  the  scheme  has  been  in  five 
phases:  (1)  Prelude  (2)  Transition  (3)  Operation  (4) 
Consolidation  and  (5)  Finalization. 

Prelude  (December,  1947 — July,  1948) 

The  idea  was  born  at  the  Kurukshetra  Refugee 
Camp.  With  the  emigration  of  Muslim  labour  conse¬ 
quent  on  Partition,  the  shortage  of  skilled  artisans 
became  very  acute.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
erstwhile  Hindu  middleman,  now  precariously  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  dole.  “  Rehabilitation,  not  Relief,”  he 
demanded.  Thus  in  December,  1947,  a  Vocational 
Training  Centre  with  facilities  for  training  inweaving, 
dyeing,  calico-printing,  etc.,  came  into  being  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Rehabilitation.  Pandit 
Nehru  visited  this  centre  in  April,  1948.  This  visit 
marked  a  milestone  in  the  history  of  the  experiment. 
Deeply  impressed  by  the  work  of  the  centre,  he 
expressed  the  desire  “  to  see,  springing  across  the 
expanse  of  India,  a  thousand  townships  humming  with 
the  music  of  muscles  as  at  the  centre.”  In  July,  1948, 
the  centre  was  eventuallv  transferred  to  Nilokheri  to 


serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  township  visualised  by  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Transition  (August,  1948 — March,  1949) 

During  this  period  jungle  and  swamp  were  cleared, 
land  was  reclaimed  and  the  ground  prepared  for 
further  operations. 

operation  (April,  1949 — February,  1950) 

Construction  began.  Roads  were  laid.  Workshops 
were  built  for  the  Vocational  Training  Centre,  offices 
were  organised  and  industrial  plant  obtained  from  the 
Disposals  and  salvage  depots  were  set  up.  Facilities 
for  electric  supjdy  were  installed.  Tube  wells  were 
sunk.  The  nucleus  of  a  dairy,  a  poultry  farm  and  a 
piggery,  which  were  later  brought  under  the  producers 
co-operative  farms,  was  established. 

Consolidation  (April,  1950 — Sei)tember,  1950) 

This  is  the  present  stage.  The  colony  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  7,5(X)  with  a  reasonably  comfortable  standard 
of  living.  Credit  of  course  goes  to  the  citizens  them¬ 
selves  who  have  worked  hard  and  honestly. 

The  activities  of  the  colony  are  organised  into  three 
Wings :  the  Construction  Wing  which  includes  houses, 
roads,  sanitation,  etc.,  employing  most  of  the  colony’s 
unskilled  labour.  The  workers  form  themselves  into 
co-operatives,  thus  eliminating  the  middleman  con¬ 
tractor  and  reducing  costs.  The  Welfare  Wing  is 
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Jungle  clearance 

concerned  with  education,  health  and  local  institutions 
like  Consumers  Co-operative,  Panchayats,  etc. 

The  third  one,  the  Rehabilitation  Wing,  subdivided 
into  three  sectors,  is  the  most  important.  The  Pro¬ 
duction  Sector  has  at  its  apex  the  Central  Producers 
.Association  which  will  ultimately  own  the  means  of 
production.  “  The  more  you  work,  the  more  you  earn, 
and  the  more  you  earn,  the  more  the  community 
earns !”  is  its  governing  principle.  It  controls  the  co¬ 
operatives  representing  various  trades  and  industries, 
i.e.,  farms,  engineering  workshop,  cottage  industries, 
printing  press,  power  house,  water  supply,  tannery, 
wood  working  shop,  etc.  The  Works  Manager 
controls  the  entire  production  work.  He  has  under 
him  Managers  some  of  whom,  known  as  Monitors, 
have  been  elected  from  among  the  workers  themselves. 
A  certain  percentage  of  the  workers’  savings  is 
reserved  for  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  C.P.A. 
Other  purposes  for  which  the  workers’  savings  are 
utilised  are;  welfare,  expansion,  emergencies,  etc. 
The  representatives  of  the  C.P.A.  will  sit  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  Town  Council,  which,  when  formed,  will  be  the 
highest  administrative  organ. 

The  engineering  workshop  is  engaged  in  casting 
ferrous  and  non-ferrous  machinery,  sheet  metal  and 
welding  work.  Among  its  various  products  are :  letter 
boxes,  loco-spare  parts,  sanitary  fittings,  wheel  valves 
and  agricultural  implements.  The  existing  foundry 
is  being  mechanised  with  modern  equipment  to  take 
up  the  manufacture  of  wheel  valves  on  a  mass  scale. 

The  cottage  industry  products  include  textiles, 
hosiery,  soaps,  shoes,  etc.  The  colony’s  artistic  crafts 
which  are  much  in  demand  abroad  are :  wood  carvings, 
batik  work,  embroidery  and  ornamental  leatherwork. 

The  farms  co-operative  manages  the  200  acre  farm, 
the  dairy,  the  poultry  farm  and  the  piggery.  It  has 
its  tractors  and  tubewells  as  well  as  indigenous  imple¬ 
ments.  400  more  acres  will  soon  be  brought  under 
cultivation.  A  fifteen  acre  garden  and  an  experimental 
farm  which  serves  as  a  model  for  the  colonv  as  well 


as  the  neighbouring  villages  will  be  among  the  main 
features  of  this  co-operative.  Its  target  is  to  cater 
for  at  least  half  of  the  colony’s  foodgrain  and  entire 
vegetable  needs. 

The  colony’s  printing  press,  another  producers'  co¬ 
operative,  is  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  Punjab.  It 
handles  the  bulk  of  the  Punjab  Government’s  jobs. 

In  chemical  and  allied  industries,  local  soil  rich  in 
nitre  is  being  exploited  to  produce  potassium  nitrate 
and  other  nitre  series.  Oils  and  bone  meal  are  also- 
being  prepared,  while  plans  are  afoot  to  manufacture 
fertilisers. 

Nilokheri’s  ambition  is  to  be  self-sufficient  in  all 
its  essential  requirements,  except  of  course  iron,  steel, 
cement  and  petrol.  Industries  have  been  organised 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  bulk  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  colony  and  its  surrounding  villages. 
Certain  industries  with  access  to  a  local  supply  of  raw 
material  and  specialised  labour  even  produce  a 
surplus.  Hard  work  naturally  lies  ahead.  Workers 
willingly  have  even  a  fourteen-hour  day. 

The  Administrative  Sector  under  the  Rehabilitation 
Wing  has  various  divisions,  i.e.,  establishment  and 
co-ordination,  sales,  supply,  accounts  and  statistics. 

The  Training  Sector,  with  seating  accommodation 
for  600  trainees,  has  two  divisions,  one  for  technical 
training  and  the  other  for  vocational  training.  The 
former,  known  as  the  Polytechnic,  offers  instruction  in 
carpentry,  blacksmithy,  tinsmithy,  foundry,  motor 
mechanics,  electroplating,  commercial  classes,  etc.  A 
two  year  overseer  course  in  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineering  has  been  recently  introduced.  A  Technical 
High  School  Department,  in  which  pupils  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  classes  can  take  advantage  of  technical 
education,  also  exists.  Trainees,  as  a  rule,  receive 
free  board  and  lodging  in  addition  to  a  pocket 
allowance  of  Rs.  3  per  month. 

The  Vocational  Training  Centre  offers  instruction 
in  weaving,  dyeing,  calico-printing,  soap-making, 
printing,  etc.  There  are  primary  and  secondary 
courses.  The  Primary  Course,  spread  over  a  maxi¬ 
mum  period  of  six  months,  seeks  to  train  workers  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  The  Secondary  Course 
extending  up  to  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months 
seeks  to  ensure  .skill  and  proficiency  in  a  particular 
trade. 

The  Welfare  Wing’s  main  task  has  been  to  initiate 
the  colony  into  democratic  habits.  It  runs  a  nursery 
school,  basic  and  adult  education  centres  and  local 
institutions  like  the  Panchayats  and  the  Consumers 
Co-operative. 

The  whole  colony  is  divided  into  five  mohallas 
(wards).  Each  mohalla  has  a  Mohalla  Panchayat. 
Over  it,  there  is  the  Nagar  Panchayat  consisting  of 
seven  members,  two  of  them  women.  Welfare  work  will 
be  ultimately  taken  over  by  the  Nagar  Panchayat. 

The  Consumers  Co-operative  which  adopts  the 
same  pattern  as  the  C.P.A.,  operates  on  ten-rupee  shares. 
The  colony  buys  nearly  all  its  requirements,  including  pan, 
from  its  Co-operative. 
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The  Wood  Workers’  Co-operative 

The  proposed  Town  Council  will  comprise  repre¬ 

sentatives  of  the  Central  Producers  Association,  the 

Nag-ar  Panchayat,  and  the  Consumers  Co-operative 
Ordinarily,  it  will  function  through  its  Chief  Admini¬ 
strative  Officer.  But  for  some  time  the  highest 
executive  authority  will  be  the  Administrator 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  India.  This  will, 
however,  be  only  a  temporary  arrangement.  His  main 
function  will  be  to  ensure  that  the  entire  assets  of 
the  Government  have  been  paid  for  and  to  assist  the 
Town  Council  in  the  early  stages  in  running  its  affairs 
consistent  with  the  objectives  of  the  scheme. 
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The  colony  has  a  post  and  telegraph  office,  a  rail¬ 
way  station,  a  hospital,  a  library,  an  open  air  theatre, 
a  nature  cure  solarium,  a  shopping  centre,  a  High 
School  with  about  500  boys  and  girls  and  even  a  police 
post.  The  last,  the  people  complain,  is  out  of  place. 
There  are  no  courts  of  law  as  such.  The  Panchayat 
is  the  channel  through  which  flows  justice.  The 
extreme  punishment  is  expulsion  from  the  colony. 
Congregational  gatherings  of  the  workers  have  so 

far  served  as  substitutes  for  denomiHational  institu¬ 

tions,  which  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The 

colony  has  its  own  transport  service.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  organise  a  regular  bus  service  on  two  routes 
between  Delhi  and  Ambala. 

It  is  expected  that  by  March,  1951,  Nilokheri  will 

have  achieved  self-sufficiency  and  started  paying  back 

the  Government’s  investment  with  interest  in  instal¬ 

ments  spread  over  twenty  years.  It  visualises  a 

population  of  10,000  engaged  in  various  arts,  crafts 
and  industries.  The  total  population  to  be  brought 
under  the  scheme  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
40,000  including,  the  surrounding  villages  with  a 

radius  of  about  five  miles.  The  accent  here  is  on  a 

composite  economy  so  that  the  township  and  the 

neighbouring  villages  may  exist  by  one  another. 

One  is  struck  by  the  sense  of  fellowship  that 
animates  this  colony.  A  fitter,  an  administrator  and 
a  domestic  servant ;  they  all  treat  one  another  as 
members  of  a  fraternity  and  naturally  their  children 
meet  as  equals.  Every  little  fellow  in  this  colony  has 
complete  self-conficTence,  poise  and  dignity.  There  is 
a  glow  on  all  the  faces  here.  They  seem  to  say: 
“  Our  dreams  are  coming  true.” 


The  Basis  of  Modern  Chinese  Education 

fey  Harry  A.  Floiver 


Modern  education  for  China  began  only  in  1862, 
when  the  first  foreign  language  school  was  estab- 
li.shed  under  the  Manchu  dynasty.  Prior  to  that 
year,  schools  were  opened  in  China  by  missionaries,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note,  in  view  of  the  important  part 
women  are  playing  today  in  the  affairs  of  China,  that 
a  mission  school  for  girls  was  established  in  1844  in 
Ningpo,  not  far  from  Shanghai.  From  1862  onwards 
large  numbers  of  schools  were  opened  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day,  but  without  any  comprehensive  plan. 

In  those  days  education  meant  the  learning  of 
foreign  languages  and  Western  military  and  industrial 
technique.  This  was  thought  to  be  a  short  step  to 
wealth  and  power.  Naval  and  military  academies 
were,  indeed,  given  priority  over  vocational  schools 
which  were  founded  only  in  a  sporadic  manner. 
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Outdoor  class  in  geometry,  Chinese  Army 
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The  first  serious  effort  in  modernising^  Chinese 
education  did  not  come  until  1901  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  adopted  a  plan  for  a  system  of  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  the  Provinces  and  a  university  in 
in  the  capital.  This  was  followed  in  1905  by  discon¬ 
tinuation  of  the  old  civil  service  examination  system 
and  the  institution  of  a  Department  of  Education. 

The  Republic  of  1912  brought  with  it  the  scholarly 
Tsai  Yuen-pai  as  the  first  Minister  of  Education,  and 
under  him  education  received  a  big  impetus.  The 

school  system  of  1901  was  radically  reformed,  schools 
of  all  grades  rapidly  increased  in  number,  and  the 
traditional  regard  for  the  old  type  of  scholar  gradually 
changed  to  admiration  for  the  new  type  of  education. 

In  1922,  the  educational  system  was  further 

revised,  but  the  golden  period  of  modern  Chinese 

education  was  between  1927-1937.  The  education 

budget  became  an  important  item  in  national  expendi¬ 
ture.  More  schools  and  universities  were  established. 

The  Academy  Sinica  and  the  National  Peiping 
Research  Academy,  the  two  highest  research  institu¬ 
tions  in  China,  came  into  being.  Teaching  practice  was 
improved  and  the  standards  of  Chinese  universities 

began  to  compare  favourably  with  those  of  the  West. 

The  rapid  progress  China  was  making  in  this  and 
other  directions  was  interrupted  in  1937  by  the  Sino- 
Japanese  War.  The  trek  of  the  Chinese  schools  from 
the  coastal  areas  to  the  interior  during  the  eight  years 
which  this  war  lasted  make  a  glorious  page  in  the 
history  of  Chinese  education,  but  the  net  effect  of  the 
war  was  a  serious  setback. 

Pupil  of  the  Baillie  Technical  School  at  Lanchow  during 
This  was,  however,  in  some  measure  compensated  a  geography  lesson 

for  by  the  raising  of  educational  standards  in  the 

interior  which  had  hitherto  been  backward.  Despite  The  new  People’s  Government  is  faced  with  the 
war  ravages,  the  number  of  university  and  middle  task  of  carrying  into  effect  plans  made  as  far  back  as 

school  students  was  nearly  doubled  in  the  eight  war  1922  which  would  provide  scholars  with  six  years  at 
years.  And — more  important,  perhaps — the  percentage  elementary  schools,  six  years  at  middle  schools,  and 
of  illiteracy  dropped  by  20.12  per  cent.,  thus  adding  four  years  at  universities  except  in  the  case  of  medical 
45,750,000  persons  to  the  number  of  literates.  colleges  where  six  or  seven  years  are  thought  to  be 

necessary.  The  dearth  of  qualified  teachers  is  also 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  hardships  of  war,  causing  grave  concern.  Late  information  shows  that 
specially  for  those  students  cut  off  from  the  financial  of  China’s  own  million  elementary  teachers,  only  about 
support  of  their  families,  awakened  in  the  students  a  one-third  are  properly  qualified, 
spirit  of  independence  and  self-reliance,  so  that  today 

Chinese  students  are  more  alert,  practical  and  Another  educational  problem  in  China  is  that  of 
receptive  to  new  ideas  than  were  those  of  earlier  student  unrest.  Chinese  students  have  long  played  an 
generations.  important  part  in  national  life.  Leaders  during  the 

The  end  of  the  war  in  1945  brought  Chinese  educa-  ‘fa’’' 

tion  to  its  present  stage  of  rehabilitftion  and  recovery.  JT  ‘0S'‘her 

Today.  China’s  teachers  are  fated  with  an  enormohs  "‘'h  ‘S'  ""no"'"  situation  of  the  country, 

problem  as  65  per  cent,  of  the  population  still  remains  Save  aggravated  student  unrest. 

to  be  educated.  j,  „,ust  be  said  here,  however,  that  the  majority  of 

Some  statistics  on  present  day  education  at  all  China  s  schools  have  been  administered  ynoothly  and 
levels  provide  an  interesting  background.  students  are  becoming  more  pacific  and  more 

intent  upon  their  true  task  of  gaining  knowledge 
Student  enrolment  in  all  grades  are  shown  by  the  which  will  enable  them  to  help  their  country,  as  the 
following  figures:  elementary  schools  which  in  1937  officials  of  the  People’s  Government  succeed  in 
had  an  enrolment  of  18,364,965  and  of  21,831,909  in  restoring  order  in  place  of  the  chaotic  conditions  left 
1945,  had  increased  by  1947  to  25,913,000.  There  were  by  the  Kuomintang  Government. 


2,716  secondary  schools  with  544,000  students  in  1937, 
3,745  schools  with  1,163,000  students  in  1945  and 
6,346  schools  with  2,055,440  students  in  1947. 

Colleges  and  universities  in  1937  numbered  108 
with  41,900  students.  By  1945  their  number  was  741 
with  80,600  students,  and  in  1947  there  were  207 
colleges  and  universities  with  1’48,800  students.  The 
percentage  of  literacy  in  the  population  was  23.42  in 

1937,  30.34  in  1944  and  48.94  in  1945. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Chinese  Constitution 

Sir, — It  is  ratlier  difficult  to  reply  to  Mr.  Charles  Gamba's 
criticisms*  because  he  will  accuse  me  of  wearing  smoked  glasses, 
talking  from  a  chaise-longue  (which  indeed  I  have  never  had 
much  time  to  occupy)  and  being  influenced  by  regrets  for  the 
past — as  I  am  and  many  others  too.  (Witness  for  example  the 
wistful  tone  in  which  young  people  now  often  talk  of  the 
spacious  security  of  the  Victorian  age  which  a  few  years  ago 
they  were  taught  to  deride).  But  let  me  try. 

For  the  omnipotent  dictatorship  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Government  I  need  only  ask  Mr.  Gamba  to  study  the  Common 
Programme.  As  regards  the  position  of  women — even  when  I 
went  to  China  in  1^7,  the  oldfashioned  idea  still  lingered  that 
girls  did  not  need  schools.  The  subsequent  rapid  growth  of 
girls’  schools  and  colleges  in  most  provinces  and  the  increasing 
number  of  girl  students  going  abroad  to  America,  England,  etc., 
show  how  this  idea  came  to  be  completely  reversed.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  dispute  the  depressed  state  of  the  peasantry 
generally  or  the  badness  of  K.M.T.  government.  I  merely 
assert  that  the  emancipation  of  women,  concurrently  with  the 
growth  of  their  education,  made  a  start  at  least  30  years  ago 
from  which  it  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing. 

I  must  also  assert  that  women  did  vote  equally  with  men  for 
the  National  Assembly  of  1948  and  some  of  them  were  elected 
to  it.  In  the  teeth  of  K.M.T.  repression  that  Assembly  gave 
a  strong  lead  for  reform  to  which,  if  General  Chiang  had 
responded,  the  Communists  might  never  have  conquered  China. 

When  Mr.  Gamba  says  that  “  the  Chinese  people  are 
politically  awake  ”  he  uses  one  of  those  woolly  phrases  beloved 
by  unthinking  sentimentalists,  the  inaccuracy  of  which  he  might 
have  learnt  from  his  own  observations  of  “  chronic  illiteracy, 
immense  poverty  and  disease,  etc.,”  presumably  in  the  interior 
of  China. 

The  actual  state  of  affairs  is  that  the  Chine.se  people  are 
for  the  moment  accepting  a  foreign  form  of  government  imposed 
on  them  by  intellectuals  trained  in  Moscow,  as  after  the 
Revolution,  they  accepted  another  foreign  form  of  government 
propagated  by  the  American-trained  K.M.T.  In  fact,  they  arc 
behaving  towards  the  Communists  precisely  as  they  have  always 
behaved  towards  the  founders  of  a  new  dynasty.  Ultimately 
they  became  disgusted  (very  naturally)  with  the  K.M.T.  and 
made  no  effort  to  save  it  when  it  was  challenged  by  a  stronger 
faction.  The  same  will  probably  happen  to  the  Communists  in 
due  time. 

Yours,  etc., 

O.  M.  GREEN. 

Virginia  Water. 

•  Eastern  World,  May,  1950. 


Indian  Labour  Policy 

Sir, — Mr.  Mervyn  Jones’s  interesting  article  on  “  New  Labour 
Legislation  in  India  ”  in  your  May  issue  concludes  by  stating 
that  the  length  to  which  “  the  Nehru  Government  would  be 
ready  to  go,  in  the  event  of  a  challenge  to  these  bills  by  a 
sizeable  and  determined  body  of  workers,”  is  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  in  India’s  future. 

Some  idea  of  these  lengths  can  be  gauged  by  recent  (jovern- 
ment  answers  to  challenges  to  the  Nehru  .administration. 
Reading  the  Indian  press  today,  clearly  shows  that  Nehru’s 
answer  is  no  different  from  the  answers  given  by  tho^e  in  power 
whenever  they  are  challenged  by  revolutionary  forces.  A  few 
examples  will  illustrate  this  point. 

The  Hindu  of  April  26th  this  year,  reports  a  man  being 
sentenced  to  6  months’  rigorous  imprisonment;  the  charge 
against  him  was  that  he  had  in  his  possession  on  March  3rd, 
1950,  3,000  copies  of  a  leaflet  entitled  “  One  Day  Protest 
Strike.”  The  same  paper  for  the  same  day  reports  that  three 
security  prisoners  were  killed  and  36  others  injured  by  police 
fire  inside  Ragshahi  Central  Jail.  The  police  were  quelling  a 
disturbance. 


The  Indian  Express  for  24th  April  reports  the  arrest  of  14 
people  for  “  taking  out  a  procession  and  shouting  slogans.” 
On  the  same  day,  the  same  paper  stated  that  “  all  meetings, 
demonstrations  and  processions  and  carrying  of  weapons! 
sticks,  etc.,  have  been  banned  with  effect  from  yesterday  ”  for 
one  month.  On  the  23rd  April,  the  same  paper  reported  that 
the  Uttar  Pradesh  Government  imposed  a  total  fine  of  4,220 
rupees  on  the  residents  of  certain  villages  in  the  Almora 
district  under  the  U.P.  Maintenance  of  Public  Order 
(temporary)  .A.ct  1947. 

The  Indian  Express  of  the  18th  April  carries  a  headline  "67 
Communists  Shot  Dead  So  Far  in  1950.”  Killing  is  becoming  a 
common  feature  of  Nehru’s  treatment  of  political  adversaries, 
who  like  many  Americans  today,  are  labelled  communists  in 
spite  of  quite  different  political  opinions.  The  Hindu  of  the 
15th  April  headlines  “Police  Encounter  with  Communist— Six 
Wanted  Men  Shot  Dead.” 

To  these  few  examples  within  a  few  days  of  each  other, 
may  be  added  hundreds  of  other  similar  cases,  in  addition  to 
such  petty  restrictions  as  the  banning  of  Russian  films,  and  the 
banning  of  such  societies  as  “  All-India  Theatre  Association.” 

As  a  final  indication  of  (k»vernment  intentions,  take  Nehru's 
>  reply  to  a  questionnaire  at  a  press  conference  on  April  10th 
last  when  he  was  asked,  “  Does  the  Preventative  Detention  Act 
have  your  wholehearted  support?”,  Nehru  answered,  “No,  it 
is  not  strong  enough  unfortunately.”  This  Preventative 
Detention  Act  is  clo.sely  related  to  the  Labour  Relations  Bill 
and  the  Trades  Union  Bill.  It  states  that  a  person  may  be 
detained  “  with  a  view  to  preventing  him  from  acting  in  any 
manner  prejudicial  to  (1)  the  defence  of  India,  the  relations 
of  India  with  foreign  powers  or  the  security  of  India,  or  (2)  the 
security  of  the  state  or  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  or 
(3)  the  maintenance  of  supplies  and  services  essential  to  the 
community.” 
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Summer  School 

The  Royal  India  and  Pakistan 
Society  held  their  Summer  School 
at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  in 
July.  There  was  a  full  programme 
of  lectures,  including  one  by  Dr. 
Mortimer  Wheeler  in  which  he 
announced  the  identification  of  a 
granary  at  Mohenjodaro.  Oriental 
music  was  well  represented  by  Dr. 
Bake  and  Mr.  Rajapakse.  Arrange¬ 
ments  included  a  visit  to  the 
Mogul  paintings  of  the  late  Me. 
P.  C.  Manuk  and  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a 
further  School  at  Oxford  next  year. 
East  Bengal  Premier 

During  his  visit  to  London,  Mr. 
Xural  Amin,  Prime  Minister  of 
East  Pakistan,  gave  a  survey  of 
his  country’s  position.  With  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  about  46  million,  East 
Bengal  is  primarily  an  agricultural 
country  producing  mainly  rice  and 
78  per  cent  of  the  total  world  yield 
of  jute.  Last  year,  on  account  of  the 
withdrawal  of  India  (previously  the 
biggest  buyer)  from  the  market, 
owing  to  the  disparity  of  Indian 
ind  Pakistani  currency,  much  larger 
quantities  of  jute -were  exported  to 
other  countries  than  in  any  prev¬ 
ious  year.  The  port  of  Chittagong, 
formerly  a  great  bottleneck,  has 
been  expanded  and  another  port  will 
be  opened  near  Khulna  to  facilitate 
shipments  from  East  Bengal.  Mr. 
Amin  stressed  East  Pakistan’s  need 
of  more  consumer  goods,  particu¬ 
larly  iron  materials,  cloth  and  a 
large  number  of  everyday  commod¬ 
ities.  He  pointed  out  that  textiles 
from  the  United  Kingdom  cannot 
be  purchased  by  a  large  percentage 
of  the  rural  population  on  account 
of  high  prices,  which  are  far  in 
excess  of  Japanese  cloth,  and  he 
invited  U.K.  producers  to  be  more 
competitive. 

Mr.  Amin  describes  the  political 
situation  in  East  Pakistan  as  peace¬ 
ful.  The  Delhi  Agreement  between 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  Pakistan 
and  India  is  being  fully  implemen¬ 
ted,  and  a  Minority  Commission, 


meant  to  receive  any  complaints 
from  members  of  the  minority 
community  and  to  make  redress 
through  the  local  administration, 
has  been  set  up.  The  number  of 
Hindu  migrants  returning  to  East 
Bengal  is  daily  increasing,  reach¬ 
ing  36,000  per  week  at  the  end  of 
June. 

The  Prime  Minister  voiced  his 
disappointment  in  Commonwealth 
collaboration.  He  would  have 
thought  that  the  Kashmir  dispute 
could  have  been  settled  within  the 
Commonwealth  without  outside 
help,  and  that  greater  help,  in  the 
form  of  investments  and  experts, 
should  be  given  in  the  industrial¬ 
isation  of  Pakistan. 


Royal  India  and  Pakistan  Society 

The  Rt.  Hon.  R.  A.  Butler,  M.P., 
presided  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Royal  India  and  Pakistan 
Society  on  July  25th,  and  gave  a 
survey  of  the  considerable  cul¬ 
tural  activities  of  the  organisation 
ranging  from  lectures  and  dance 
recitals  to  the  display  of  films  and 
exhibitions.  Following  the  retire- 


Mr.  Joeli  Kete  Ravai,  Chief  of  the  province 
of  Tailevu,  Fiji,  who  has  arrived  for  a 
three-month  visit  in  London.  Mr.  Ravai 
intends  to  study  British  institutions  and 
administrative  questions.  As  the  .Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
province  in  Fiji,  he  is  a  leading  figure  in 
the  Colony 
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ment  of  the  Marquess  of  Zetland, 
the  Earl  of  Inchcape  was  elected 
President  of  the  Society.  The  meet¬ 
ing  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
outstanding  work  of  its  Secretary, 
Mr.  Frederick  Richter,  O.B.E.,  It 
was  also  agreed  to  include  the 
word  Ceylon  in  the  name  of  the 
Society. 

Tibet  Today 

Speaking  at  the  East  India 
Association,  with  Sir  Olaf  Caroe, 
the  former  Indian  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  in  the  chair,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hop- 
kinson  (Political  Officer  in  Sikkim, 
1945-48),  gave  a  survey  of  Tibet’s 
present  position.  He  explained  that 
the  Chinese  claim  to  Tibet  amoun¬ 
ted  to  very  little.  Racially,  though 
Mongoloid,  the  Tibetans  were  not 
Chinese.  They  had  borrowed  much 
from  the  latter  just  as  they  had 
done  from  India — their  religion, 
their  early  art  and  their  alphabet. 
Politically,  Tibet  had  been  indepen¬ 
dent  of  China  for  most  of  its  history, 
and  has  long  had  direct  relations 
with  foreign  countries,  like  Nepal 
and  Britain.  After  bitter  experi¬ 
ences  with  China,  the  Tibetans 
would  not  admit  any  permanent 
Chinese  envoy,  until  in  1934  they 
consented  to  the  visit  of  a  Chinese 
mission,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  condolences  on  the 
death  of  the  Idth  Dalai  Lama.  From 
that  date  this  mission  remained  in 
Lhasa  until,  last  year,  the  Tibetans 
enforced  their  departure.  There  has 
never  been  a  formal  settlement 
between  China  and  Tibet  and  the 
border  has  never  been  finally  deter¬ 
mined. 

The  Tibetans,  Mr.  Hopkinson 
said,  merely  want  to  retain  the 
liberty  they  already  possess.  He 
maintains  that  Tibet’s  institutions 
are  better  suited  to  her  genius  than 
outsiders  can  impose.  Although  the 
country  is  an  autocracy,  with  a 
feudal  landed  aristocracy  who  do 
service  to  the  state  as  part  of  their 
tenure,  one  has  to  consider  that 
half  of  the  officials  —  the  monk 
officials  —  are  recruited  from  all 
social  levels.  The  Dalai  Lama  him¬ 
self  is  of  humble  origin  and  the 
Tsongdu,  the  National  Assembly, 
can  exercise  an  important  voice. 
Thus  Tibet’s  government  rests  on 
the  sanction  of  the  goodwill  of  the 
people  and  not  of  force. 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


The  Dutch  Cotnmander-in-Chief,  Indonesia,  Lt.-Gen.  Buurman  van 
Vreeden  (left)  takes  the  salute  as  the  Netherlands  closed  down 
their  Army  Headquarters  in  Indonesia  on  July  25th,  handing  over 
the  Command  to  officers  of  the  Indonesian  Army 


Indonesia — A  Unitary  State 

Steady  progress  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
Unitary  State  in  Indonesia  has  been  made  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  At  a  conference  between  the  Federal 
State  and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  on  July  20,  most 
of  the  remaining  issues  were  settled,  and  a  com¬ 
munique  issued  after  the  conference  announced  the 
broad  lines  upon  which  the  new^  State  will  be 
established. 

The  Unitary  State  is  to  be  divided  into  ten 
provinces.  These  are : — West,  Central  and  East  Java ; 
North,  Central  and  Southern  Sumatra ;  Borneo ;  Lesser 
Sunda  Islands ;  Celebes ;  and  Moluccas.  This  division 
of  territory  is  basically,  the  communique  points  out, 
that  determined  upon  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  on  17th  August,  1945. 

The  People’s  Representative  Council  is  to  consist 
of  the  Chairman,  the  Vice-Chairman  and  the  Members 
of  the  R.U.S.I.  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  together  with  the  Republican  Working  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  K.N.I.P.  (Provisional  Parliament)  and 
the  High  Advisory  Council.  Elections  are  to  be  held 
for  membership  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  one 
member  will  be  elected  for  every  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  these  elections,  due  con¬ 
sideration  will  be  given  to  minority  groupings.  Before 
the  establishment  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the 
Office  of  Vice-President  is  to  be  created  in  the  State. 
Provisionally,  the  capital  of  the  Unitary  State  is  to  be 
Djakarta. 

The  Government  of  the  R.U.S.I.  and  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  have  undertaken,  with  the  aid  of  the 


existing  member-states,  to  make  the  earliest  possible 
preparations  for  the  necessary  changes.  For  these 
changes,  the  already  existing  organs  of  administration 
will  be  used,  thus  avoiding  any  “  vacuum  ”  of 
authority.  A  Draft  Constitution  has  been  drawn  up 
for  the  Unitary  State,  and  this  the  Governments  of 
the  R.U.S.I.  and  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  have  agreed 
to  submit  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to  the 
R.U.S.I.  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate,  and 
to  the  Working  Committee  of  the  K.N.I.P. 

Developing  Rural  Areas  in  Malaya 

In  connection  with  its  plan  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  rural  areas,  the  Government  of  the  Federation 
of  Malaya  has  decided  to  set  up  a  Rural  and  Industrial 
Development  Authority.  The  general  purpose  of  the 
Authority  will  be  to  assist  the  primary  producer  to 
develop  a  sound  economy  and  to  give  him  a  larger 
share  in  the  development  of  industry  based  upon  his 
primary  product. 

The  first  task  of  the  Authority  is  to  consider  the 
order  of  priority  of  various  schemes  to  be  laid  before 
it,  the  agency  to  be  employed  and  the  financial 
resources  that  it  will  require.  For  this  purpose,  the 
Authority  has  been  constituted  on  an  interim  basis. 
It  is  intended  that,  in  due  course,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the  Authority 
should  have  its  own  finance,  possibly  becoming  a 
statutory  corporation.  The  Authority  will  begin  its 
work  in  September. 

The  Government  hopes  through  this  machinery  to 
give  drive,  backing  and  co-ordination  to  rural 
development  schemes,  with  accompanying  industrial 
opportunities,  throughout  the  Federation. 

Japanese  In  China 

According  to  a  recent  survey  by  the  Maizuru 
Repatriation  Aid  Bureau,  based  on  1,700  letters 
received  during  the  past  few  months  from  Japanese 
living  in  China,  a  large  number  of  Japanese  are 
working  in  the  mines  near  the  north-eastern  border  of 
Manchuria.  They  are  said  to  be  living  fairly  com¬ 
fortably,  earning  45,(XX),000  yen  a  month,  and  with  an 
eight-hour  day  while  their  living  expenses  were  less 
than  1,0(X),000  yen.  The  survey  also  stated  that  most 
of  the  Japanese  in  China  were  scattered  over  the  area 
east  of  the  Peking-Hankow-Canton  Railway,  although 
some  were  living  in  Kansu,  Szechuan,  Kweichwo, 
Yunnan  and  even  Kwangsi.  Those  living  in  Kwangsi 
areJ  said  to  have  joined  the  Communist  army  or  else 
are  former  Japanese  military  personnel  working  for 
the  Chinese  Government.  It  is  also  estimated  that 
there  are  5,000  Japanese  in  Shenyang  and  another 
3, (XX)  in  Chahar. 
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B.O.A.C.  TAKES  GOOD  CARE  OF  YOU 


TO 

Consult  your  local  B.O.A.C.  Appointed  Agent  about  fast  Argonaut  services 
to  the  east  coast  of  South  America  and  over  the  Andes  to  Santiago.  He’ll  tell 
you  about  the  pressurized  comfort  of  these  famous  four-engined  airliners  with 
two  roomy  cabins  and  rear  lounge. 

He’ll  also  tell  you  about  other  B.O.A.C.  services  to  fifty-one  countries  on 
all  six  continents.  He  makes  no  charge  for  advice,  information  or  bookings. 

GET  THERE  SOONER!  STAY  THERE  LONGER! 

B*0*A*f 

BRITISH  OVERSEAS  AIRWAYS  CORPORATION 
Airways  Terminal,  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  London,  S.W.t.  Telephone  :  Victoria  9323. 


Pakistan  Minister  to  U.N. 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  announce  the  appoint- 
'  ment  of  Professor  Ahmed  Shah  Bokhari  as  their  Permanent 
Representative  at  the  Headquarters  of  the  United  Nations, 
Lake  Success.  Professor  Bokhari  will  have  the  rank  of 
Minister. 

Professor  Ahmed  Shah  Bokhari  was  educated  at 
Lahore  and  Cambridge.  For  some  time  he  was  professor 
of  English  literature  at  the  Government  College,  Lahore, 

'  of  which  he  is  the  Principal  now.  Professor  Bokhari  is  a 
distinguished  writer  in  Urdu  and  has  travelled  extensively 
in  America  and  Europe.  In  pre-partitioned  India  he  was 
also  the  Director-General  of  All-India  Radio  for  some  time. 

Six  Million  Dollars  for  Health  Programmes  in  Asia  and 
Far  East 

Plans  for  the  expenditure  of  nearly  six  million  dollars, 
made  available  by  the  U.N.  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund,  for  the  improvement  of  health  conditions 
in  Asiatic  countries  ranging  from  Afghanistan  to  the 
Philippines,  were  discussed  recently  at  New  Delhi 
between  Mr.  Maurice  Pate,  Executive  Secretary  of 
U.N.I.C.E.F.,  and  Dr.  C.  Mani,  Director  of  the  World 
I  Health  Organisation  Regional  Office  for  Asia,  as  well  as 
,  officers  and  exp)erts  of  both  organisations.  The  discussions 
,  embraced  a  number  of  projects  which  have  received  tech¬ 
nical  approval  by  W.H.O.  and  have  also  been  accepted 
by  the  governments  concerned,  who  wiU  make  matching 
contributions  in  each  case.  Recruitment  of  staff  and 
ordering  of  supplies  has  already  been  started. 


First  Indian  Tourist  Office  Opened 

The  first  of  a  series  of  tourist  offices  to  be  set  up  by 
the  Government  of  India  was  recently  opened  in  Madras. 
Three  more  offices  will  shortly  be  opened  in  Bombay, 
Delhi  and  Calcutta,  where  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Governments,  and  local  travel  agencies,  they  will  provide, 
information  to  tourists  on  places  of  interest  and  amenities 
available  in  each  region. 


Maori  Leader’s  Funeral  at  Waiomatatini,  New  Zealand.  A  shrill 
cry  from  the  assembled  women  and  the  sharp  challenge  of  an 
armed  Maori  warrior  announces  the  arrival  of  official  mourners  at 
the  funeral  of  Sir  Apirana  Ngata,  the  famed  Maori  statesman,  who 
died  in  July 
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BOOKS 


on 


Security  Problems  in  the  Pacific  Region  by  Tristan 
Buesst,  W.  Macmahon  B.all  and  Gerald  Packer 
{Robertson  &  Mullens,  Melbourne) 

The  origin  of  this  booklet  was  an  invitation  to 
summarize  and  comment  upon  the  replies  to  a  question¬ 
naire  sent  by  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  to  its 
National  Councils.  The  result  is  described  by  the  authors 
as  a  preliminary  and  speculative  estimate,  written  in  1048, 
of  what  the  effects  of  the  main  political  changes  that 
occurred  in  the  three  years  after  the  end  of  the  War  were 
likely  to  be.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  in  the 
China  situation  during  the  last  two  years,  some  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  are  already  somewhat  out  of  date,  as 
the  authors  in  a  footnote  surmised  they  might  be. 

The  authors  discuss  the  position  of  Japan  and 
emphasise  that  American  policy  attaches  far  more  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  potential  Russian  than  to  the  potential 
Japanese  menace  and  point  out  that  opinion  in  Australia 
is  less  confident  that  Japan  will  not  in  the  comparatively 
near  future  be  in  a  position  to  regain  considerable  military 
power.  They  also  refer  to  the  rise  of  Asian  nationalism, 
to  regional  organisations  and  to  the  British  Commonwealth. 
Of  this  last  they  are  more  gloomy  than  the  facts  warrant. 
The  British  Commonwealth  is  indeed  feeling  its  way 
towards  a  new  and  vital  role  in  world  affairs,  immensely 
strengthened  by  the  membership  of  the  new  Asian 
Dominions. 

The  conclusion  drawn  is  that  the  best  hope  for  South 
East  Asia  lies  in  the  shaping  of  a  common  policy  for 
constructive  action  by  the  Western  powers  with  the  help 
of  the  United  States  and  that  this  policy  must  provide  for 
the  raising  of  living  standards  and  the  supply  of  capital 
equipment.  This  is  quite  true,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  in 
fact  more  is  needed  and  more,  is  seems  likely,  will  be 
available.  It  needs  a  mighty  effort  by  the  democratic 
p>owers,  European,  American  and  Asian  to  carry  South 
East  Asia  along  the  right  road.  A  careful  plan  is  necessary 
and  much  thought  given  to  the  machinery  for  carrying  it 
out.  Neither  this  plan  nor  the  machinery  under  it  was, 
of  course,  within  the  scope  of  this  study,  nevertheless,  it 
will  be  useful  to  those  who  have  to  formulate  the  plan 
and  provide  the  machinerv. 

P.N. 

Robert  Knox  in  the  Kandyan  Kingdom  Edited  by  E.  P'.  C. 
Ludowvk  {Oxford  University  Press.  London:  Geoffrey 
Cumberlege,  Rs.  9). 

When  Ceylon  was  no  longer  Taprobana  but  was 
known  to  the  stalwarts  of  the  East  India  Company  as  the 
Kandyan  Kingdom,  little  certain  knowledge  of  the  land 
and  its  people  had  penetrated  to  the  West.  It  might  be 
said  with  much  truth  that  more  of  actual  fact  was  known 
to  the  Chinese  of  that  time  than  was  within  the  compass 
of  the  average  Englishman  or  Frenchman.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  to  be  given  to  those  who  could  and  would 
read  a  goodly  account  of  the  island,  its  government,  its 
people  and  their  beliefs. 

The  original  account  was  published  in  1696  under  the 
title  An  Historical  Relation  of  Ceylon.  This  work  has. 
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of  course,  long  been  known  to  historical  students  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  bordering  lands.  Not  so  well  known, 
perhaps, 'is  the  Autdhiography  of  the  author,  Robert  Knox, 
who,  with  a  group  of  other  Englishmen  in  the  service  of 
the  East  India  Company,  was  taken  prisoner  in  1660  by 
the  King  of  Kandy.  For  a  score  of  years  Knox  remained 
in  the  Island  as  a  captive  of  the  King, 

The  quality  which  has  attracted  all  who  read  Knox's 
narrative  is  that  it  is  remarkably  objective  and  without 
that  prejudice  which  so  often  mars  the  work  of  one  national 
writing  on  others.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  that  all 
are  agreed  that  Knox  was  quite  undistinguished  and  his 
.  training,  such  as  it  was,  not  of  the  kind  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  result  one  finds  in  his  book.  His  Christian  piety 
and  obvious  predilection  for  the  teachings  of  the  simpler 
folk  at  home  might  have  led  him  to  excesses  of  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  practices  of  the  "heathen  folk”  among  whom 
so  many  of  his  youthful  years  were  to  be  passed.  But 
the  original  work  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  usually  pre¬ 
sented  is  too  full  of  detail  and  is  here  and  there  repetitive; 
much  of  it  is  completely  out  of  tune  with  modem  taste  and 
quite  unsuitable  for  the  hurly-burly  in  which  most  of  us 
nowadays  have  to  live. 

Fortunate  indeed  was  the  idea  which  led  Professor 
Ludowyk  to  select  passages  from  the  Historical  Relation 
and  combine  them  with  extracts  from  the  Autobiography. 
The  result  is  seen  in  this  pleasant  little  volume  of  175 
pages,  illustrated  with  an  old  map  on  the  front  endpapers 
and  four  photographs  by  the  late  Lionel  Wendt.  Professor 
Ludowyk’s  introduction  is  a  masterly  exposition  of  the 
importance  of  Knox’s  work,  not  only  in  its  genre  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance  but  in  supplying  Defoe  with  some 
of  his  basic  material  for  Robinson  Crusoe. 

.  Neville  Whymant. 

Social  Forces  in  Southeast  Asia  by  Cora  Du  Bois 

{Minnesota  University  Press.  London:  Geoffrey 

Cumhcrlege,  los.  bd.). 

This  book  of  78  pages  is  the  broadest  possible  outline 
of  the  social  factors  operating  in  the  area  between  India 
and  Australia.  It  does  not  bother  to  go  too  much  into 
details,  which  would  be  an  advantage  had  not  Dr.  Du  Bois 
introduced  a  terminology  to  which  the  common  as  well  as 
the  learned  reader  is  not  accustomed.  It  is,  for  instance, 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  cultural  anthropology  where  social 
anthropology  in  its  widest  meaning  would  suffice,  nor  is 
it  correct  to  circumscribe  the  sum  of  material  civilisation 
and  spiritual  heritage  of  the  people  concerned  as  its  culture. 
Such  deviations  from  accepted  meanings  of  terms  in  com¬ 
mon  use  are  misleading.  What  are  we  to  do  with  sentences 
like  “Cultural  studies  are  still  in  need  of  their  Einstein, 
their  Darwin,  or  their  Mendel.  Neither  Marx  nor  Freud 
are  adequate,”  if  we  can  read  in  the  next  paragraph  that 
"Anthropologists  have  long  stressed  the  interrelation  of 
all  phenomena  which  affect  man  in  his  environment,” 
which  is  precisely  what  Marx  says.  Nor  do  cultural  studies 
need  their  Mendel;  they  have  had  too  many  of  them; 
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physical  anthropology  and  genetics  have  been  exaggerated 
to  such  a  degree,  especially  by  the  Germans,  that  social 
anthropology  had  to  suffer  from  it.  And  psycho-analysis 
applied  to  ethnological  field  work  has  led  us  to  understand 
more  of  the  complex  reasons  for  certain  patterns  of  (our 
own  and  the  primitives')  behaviour  than  any  anthropolo¬ 
gist  dreamed  of  before  Freud. 

As  to  Dr.  Du  Bois’  interpretation  of  the  social  forces 
at  work  in  South  East  Asia  there  is,  except  for  the  some¬ 
times  very  stilted  style,  nothing  in  it  which  readers  of  the 
page  five  articles  of  the  London  Times  or  the  Sunday 
supplement  of  The  New  York  Times  would  not  be  familiar 
with.  Nor  is  there  anything  particularly  new  in  Dr.  Du 
Bois'  prognostications  of  South  East  Asia's  future  political 
development.  There  is  much  one  could  object  to,  but  fore¬ 
casting  being  in  social  anthropology  even  more  uncertain 
than  in  meteorology  and  always  a  highly  personal  matter, 
only  the  future  can  show  where  Dr.  Du  Bois  is  right. 

Joseph  Kalmer. 

Education  for  International  Understanding  by  K.  G. 

Saiyidain  {Hind  Kitabs,  Bombay,  Rs.  5). 

Mr.  Saiyidain  is  one  of  those  Indians  we  have  come 
to  recognise  more  readily  in  recent  years — the  man  with 
a  deep  sense  of  the  new  responsibilities  which  have  come 
upon  him  and  his  countrymen  as  a  result  of  two  world 
wars  and  the  danger  of  a  third;  as  also  of  the  changed 
status  of  India  as  it  was  foreseen  in  1946,  the  year  when 
the  speeches  composing  this  volume  were  delivered.  It 
may  readily  be  conceded  that  there  are  as  many  plans  for 
bringing  about  international  imderstanding  as  there  are 
proponents;  each  newcomer  finds  flaws  in  the  scheme  of 
his  predecessor  and,  building  on  what  has  gone  before, 
brings  forward  his  own  plan  for  the  salvation  of  mankind. 
At  least  Mr.  Saiyidain  has  had  the  courage  to  try  his  out 
on  wide  audiences,  for  two  of  the  five  Australian  lectures 
were  broadcast  over  the  ABC  network  and  his  UNESCO 
speeches  were  delivered  before  the  preliminary  conferences 
in  London  and  Paris  in  1945-6.  The  author  is  vividly, 
almost  painfully,  aware  of  the  dire  danger  in  which  this 
post-war  world  stands;  his  rallying  cry  to  all  who  will  hear 
is  "  Educate  for  Peace "  and  there  is  in  the  stringency  of 
his  demand  not  only  a  deep  sincerity  but  also  something 
of  a  fear  that  many  will  not  heed. 

R.P. 

Tibetan  Folksongs,  collected  and  translated  by  Guiseppe 

Tucci  ( Artibus  Asiae,  Supplementum  VII.  Swiss 

francs  18) 

The  collecting  of  folksongs  is  a  tedious  business  even 
under  the  best  of  conditions  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
best  conditions  do  not  always  obtain  in  Tibet.  Dialect 
forms,  even  within  a  short  range,  and  indistinct  enunciation 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  the  songs  are  as  familiar 
as  breathing  itself,  usually  involve  the  collector  in  numerous 
delays  and  initial  error.  But  Guiseppe  Tucci  is  no  novice 
in  things  Tibetan.  His  contributions  to  Tibetan  studies 
have  already  laid  students  of  that  remote  land  under  a 
heavy  obligation  to  him. 

If  the  songs  printed  (with  translations)  in  this  book 
do  not  show  any  very  startling  characteristics  to  differen- 
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tiate  them  from  the  hill-songs  of  their  southern  neighbours, 
this  is  not  altogether  surprising.  Life  in  the  Tibetan  high¬ 
lands  is  very  circumscribed  and  one  cannot  expect  anything 
like  sophistication  in  the  songs  of  the  people.  They  are 
but  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  happy  or  sad  feelings; 
expression  of  emotion  felt  for  the  moment.  Tljat  is  why 
the  service  rendered  by  the  author  is  so  great  for,  as  he 
says,  these  songs  do  not  endure  for  long,  but  tend  to 
disappear  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  which  called  them 
into  being  have  vanished.  They  are  the  butterflies  of  a 
summer  day  and  we  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  them 
preserved  through  many  a  winter  night.  N.W. 

Pakistan-The  Fatherland  of  the  Pak  Nation  by  Choudhary 

Rahmat  Ali  {The  Pakistan  Liberation  Movement. 

Cambridge,  20s.) 

Mr.  C.  Rahmat  Ali,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  is  the  self- 
appointed  Founder-President  of  the  Pakistan  National 
Liberation  Movement.  As  the  title  page  reveals  he  is 
"Author  of  .  .  .  The  Pak  Plan,  including  (a)  the  territorial 
designation  and  demarcation,  national  integration  and 
liberation  (i)  of  Pakistan;  (ii)  of  Bangistan  and  Osmanistan; 
(iii)  of  Siddiquistan,  Faruquistan,  Haidaristan,  Muinistan, 
Maplistan,  Safiistan,  and  Nasaristan;  (b)  the  fraternal  co¬ 
operation  and  international  co-ordination  of  these  countries 
in  the  Pak  Commonwealth  of  Nations;  (c)  the  conversion 
of  the  Sub-continent  of  “India"  into  the  Continent  of 
"Dinia";  and  (d)  the  organisation  into  the  Orbit  of 

Pakasia,  of  “Dinia  and  its  Dependencies,”  and  so  on  ad 
ahsurdum. 

The  author’s  “responsibility  before  Allah  and  His 
Kasool"  drove  him  into  opposition  to  the  Round  Table  Con- 
lerences  which  from  iq30  onward  tried  to  devise  a  constitu¬ 
tion  for  an  All-India  Federation.  What  he  wanted  was  “a 
separate  federation  of  our  (the  Muslim)  north-western  home¬ 
lands.”  His  desire  culminated  in  a  “Now  or  Never"  De¬ 
claration  issued  “from  my  address  in  Cambridge  on  28th 
January,  1933.” 

“This  declaration,”  the  author  continues,  “and  this 
date  will  be  memorable  in  history.  For,  the  Declaration 
symbolised  the  proclamation  of  our  freedom  from  the 
British-Bania  domination;  the  release  of  our  nation  from  the 
bonds  of  ‘  Minorityism,  ’  and  the  resumption  by  our  Millat 
of  her  march  towards  her  goal;  and  the  date  marked  the 
birth-day  of  Pakistan,  the  death-day  of  India,  and  the  dis¬ 
solution-day  of  British  Imperialism  in  India.” 

What  a  pity  nobody  took  these  far-reaching  conse¬ 
quences  seriously  enough  at  that  time.  How  much  trouble 
we  could  have  spared  ourselves  and  the  Indians.  Alasl 
even  the  Muslim  politicians  condemned  the  Declaration  as 
‘only  a  student’s  scheme,  chimerical  and  impractical.”  I 
presume  they  still  do,  taking  the  missionary  spirit  of  Mr. 
Rahmat  Ali  (whose  portrait  adorns  the  books)  for  what  it 
is.  John  Kennedy 

University  Education  and  Business  Management  by  M.  C. 

Munshi  (Hind  Kitabs,  Bombay,  Rs.  2). 

Our  old  friend,  the  graduate  in  business,  is  gravely  led 
into  view  by  Mr.  Munshi,  who  gives  a  clear  indication  of 
how  far  this  idea  has  met  with  favour  or  otherwise  in 
India.  Some  of  us  in  Europe  have  suffered,  more  than 
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once  in  our  lives,  in  our  own  persons  from  the  unreal  (even 
unnatural)  conflict  between  the  so-called  academic  and 
business  mind.  The  problem  is  a  real  one  for  business 
management  can  tend  to  become  a  "closed  shop”  in  a 
very  real  trade  union  sense;  to  the  detriment,  be  it  said, 
of  management.  Mr.  Munshi  knows  his  subject  and  argues 
his  case  with  great  ability.  R.P. 

Seventy-five  Years’  Progress  of  Japanese  Government 
Railways  {Foreign  Affairs  Unit.  Ministry  of  Trans¬ 
portation.  Tokyo.) 

Although  the  statistical  information  which  makes  up 
the  greater  part  of  this  booklet  does  not  go  beyond  1946-47, 
it  does  give  a  most  striking  picture  of  the  rapid  progress 
in  the  development  of  the  Japanese  government  railways 
from  the  1870’s  up  to  the  Japanese  surrender  in  the  Second 
World  War.  The  enormous  impetus  given  to  this  growth 
by  the  ever-pressing  demands  of  militarism  is  discreetly 
ignored,  and  the  frequent  glossing  over  of  the  attempted 
rape  of  China  as  "the  so-called  China  Affair”  hardly 
seems  calculated  to  allay  fears  that  are  still  entertained  in 
many  quarters  regarding  the  extent  to  which  there  has 
been  any  change  of  heart  among  groups  still  powerful  in 
Japan.  John  Erickson 

INTERNATIONAL  POLITICAL  AND  ECONOMIC 
ATLAS  (Paris:  Edition  Larousse,  frs.  9,000) 

As  Andre  Siegfried  says  in  his  preface,  most  of  the 
atlases  in  use  at  present  are  primitive.  “  We  are 
becoming  more  and  more  conscious  of  the  curved  line 
of  the  medians  simply  because  wide  inter-continental 
relations  and  the  airplane  age  force  our  attention  on 
the  great  circle.”  The  Larousse  atlas  is  one  of  the 
first  post-war  atlases  to  use  a  modern  projection 
instead  of  Mercator.  This  weighty  volume,  measuring 
50cm.  by  40cm.,  has  taken  M.  Jean  Chardonnet,  its 
editor,  four  years  to  complete  and  it  is  a  real  triumph 
of  French  publishing. 

Apart  from  three  physical  maps,  the  work  is 
divided  into  two  main  parts.  Political  and  Economic. 

The  first  part  depicts  those  ‘regional  groupings’  of 
powers  which  are  a  new  feature  to-day,  for  instance, 

it  shows  The  Benelux  countries  and  also  the  new 
coastwise  nations  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  effort  to 
make  this  political  section  as  accurate  as  possible — 
an  effort  whose  results  moreover  are  somewhat 
insecure,  owing  to  the  instability  of  our  times — has 
taken  the  compilers  to  the  length  of  noting  the 
strategic  bases  of  the  U.S.A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  insofar 
as  they  can  be  recognised  as  such. 

The  Economic  Section  is  even  more  remarkable. 
For  instance,  never  before,  to  my  knowledge,  have 
w’orld  air,  sea  and  railway  systems  been  shown.  In 
this  section  are  maps  showing  agricultural  production, 
mineral  wealth,  industrial  density — all  planned  so  that 
the  clarity  of  the  maps  is  never  overlaid  with  too 
much  meticulous  detail. 

Finally,  it  must  be  stressed  that  although  compiled 
in  France,  this  atlas  is  genuinely  international.  This 
is  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  very  small  part  taken 
up  by  France  and  her  possessions.  Moreover  all  the 
keys,  the  index,  and  the  preface  are  translated  into 
English  and  Spanish. 
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Bali-Besinnung  eines  Europaen  hy  Dr.  Georg  Mahn  {W. 

Fikentscher  Verlag.  Ravensburg.  DM.  12.80.) 

The  author  is  a  physician  who  spent  a  holiday  on  Bali 
shortly  before  World  War  II.  In  some  no  beautifully 
printed  pages  he  tells  us  about  Bali  what  many  others  have 
told  us  before,  occasionally  in  that  unnecessarily  muddled 
way  which  some  tend  to  mistake  for  philosophical  pro¬ 
foundness.  He  complains  about  the  degeneration  of  the 
island’s  civilisation  and  the  commercialisation  of  Balinese 
dances  which  apparently  are  now  performed  for  tourists  in 
the  morning  sun  but  he  does  not  raise  any  objection  to 
using  this  opportunity  for  taking  his  pictures.  The  four¬ 
teen  colour  plates  reproduced  from  small  scale  snapshots  are 
the  piSce  de  resistance  of  the  book.  Magnificent  in  them¬ 
selves  they  are  to  my  knowledge  the  first  colour  photographs 
taken  on  Bali.  For  them  we  have  to  be  grateful  to  the 
photographer  who  also  gives  elaborate  advice  on  colour 
film  photography  in  the  tropics:  his  technical  hints  are 

really  invaluable  to  the  professional  photographer  as  well 
as  to  the  holidaying  amateur  who  for  instruction  about  Bali 
should  rather  turn  to  Gregor  Krause’s  and  Covarrubias’ 
books  on  the  same  subject. 

Joseph  Kalmer 


REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

VERSHADOWED  by  the  Korean  events  specu¬ 
lations  and  reports  on  other  Far  Eastern  affairs 
are  apt  to  fade  into  the  background  but  they  will 
re-emerge  and  it  would  not  serve  any  good  purpose  to 
neglect  lasting  problems  in  favour  of  topical  ones. 
The  nearest  to  the  Korean  problem,  and  not  only 
geographically,  is  that  of  Japan.  Helen  Mears,  well- 
known  as  the  author  of  two  books  on  Japan — Year  of 
the  Wild  Boar  and  Mirror  for  Americans:  Japan — deals 

with  it  in  a  comprehensive  though  short  essay: 
“Japan-Challenge  to  Our  Prestige”  in  Harper's 

Magasn^  (July  issue).  The  country’s  economic 
rehabilitation  is  lagging :  production  "  is  still  below  the 
depression  level  of  the  early  nineteen-thirties,  when 
japan’s  population  was  smaller  by  sixteen  million 
people.”  But  American  policy  in  Japan  must  not  fail 
as  it  did  in  China,  “for  we  did  not  have  dominant 
power  in  China,  nor  did  we  assume  responsibility  in 
China,  as  we  did  in  Japan.” 

Long  before  Korea  came  into  the  limelight  Novy 
Orient  (Prague,  in  Czech)  started  with  Prof.  A.  Pultr’s 
I  Korean  language  course.  This  monthly,  though  cer¬ 
tainly  not  unbiased  in  its  presentation  of  a  wide  range 
I  of  subjects,  remains  invaluable  because  it  publishes 
excerpts  from  Oriental  literatures  not  to  be  found 
anywhere  else,  quite  apart  from  topical  themes  and, 
because  the  original  source  has  been  misunderstood, 
sometimes  amusing  tit-bits. 

Rather-  curious  is  a  report  on  “  Judaeo — Christian 
Legends  in  Japan  ”  by  one  of  S.C.A.P.’s  social  econo¬ 
mists,  Dr.  George  F.  Rohrlich,  in  The  Chicago  Jetoish 
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Forum.  There  is  a  place  in  Japan,  he  says,  where  they 
show  one  Christ’s  tomb,  sing  Hebrew  songs,  etc. 

Up-to-date  literature  on  the  Mongolian  People’s 
Republic  is  rare  and,  if  published  in  Russian,  mostly 
inaccessible  to  the  common  reader.  We  therefore  have 
to  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Rudolf  Loewenthal  w’ho  in  The 

Far  Eastern  Quarterly  (May,  1950)  reviews  two  new 
Russian  books  on  this  subject  and  discloses  some  hitherto 

practically  unknown  data. 

Some  thorough-going  analytical  studies  of  matters 
concerning  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  are 
published  by  International  Affairs  (July)  where  H.  V. 
Hudson  investigates  “  Race  Relations  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  ”  and  Tom  Harrisson  deals  with  “  The  Chinese 
in  Borneo  1942-1946.”  This  issue  contains  also  an 
article  by  the  Foreign  Editor  of  Le  Monde,  Mr.  Guillain, 
on  “  Japanese  Uncertainties  ”  and  an  excellent  article 
by  Sir  E.  John  Russell  on  “  Asia’s  Food  Problems  and 
Their  Impact  on  the  Western  Countries,”  a  rather 
pessimistic  outlook  based  on  facts  and  figures. 

Among  weeklies  I  should  like  to  mention  as 
extremely  readable  are  The  Straits  Budget  (the  weekly 
issue  of  The  Straits  Times),  the  informative  Indian 
Forum  and  Shankar's  Weekly  (highly  amusing)  whereas 
the  Bangkok  Standard  is  rather  concerned  with  social 
affairs. 

JOHN  KENNEDY. 
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JAPAN’S  INLAND  SEA 

by  E.  R,  Yarham 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  geographical  features 
in  the  whole  of  the  East  is  the  famous  Inland 
Sea,  which  has  played  an  important  part  in 
Japanese  history  and  which  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
last  hide-outs  of  the  navy  in  the  Pacific  war.  It  may 
again  come  into  prominence  in  the  present  Korean 
conflict. 

This  stretch  of  water  with  its  unique  physical 
characteristics  making  it  an  almost  land-locked  lake, 
lies  between  the  largest  island  of  Japan  proper,  Hondo 
(or  Honshu)  and  the  adjoining  islands  of  Kyushu  and 
Shikoku.  The  Inland  Sea  has  often  been  called  the 
“  Mediterranean  of  Japan,”  and  if  that  sea  was  the 
cradle  of  European  civilization,  the  Inland  Sea  was 
also  a  cradle  to  something  for  which  the  world  has 
less  cause  to  be  grateful — Japanese  sea  power.  From 
the  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  onwards  the 
Japanese  dotted  it  with  shipyards,  docks  and  arsenals. 

Before  the  advent  of  air  power,  any  naval  force 
based  on  the  Inland  Sea  was  safe  from  attack.  This 
land-locked  sea,  called  “  Seto-Nakai,”  or  the  “  Sea 
with  Channels  ”  by  the  Japanese,  has  only  four  narrow 
channels  giving  access  to  the  open  ocean  and  all  were 
strongly  fortified  with  shore  and  coastal  batteries. 

The  Inland  Sea  consists  of  a  number  of  basins,  five 
in  all,  which  compose  a  chain  linked  by  narrow,  island- 
studded  channels.  It  is  just  over  300  miles  in  length, 
and  the  greatest  breadth  is  around  40  miles. 

On  the  south-west  the  Bungo  Straits  between 
Kyushu  and  Skikoku  join  it  to  the  Pacific,  and  on 
the  south-east  the  Yuro  and  Naruto  Straits  between 
Shikoku  and  Hondu  afford  other  exits  to  the  ocean. 
The  first  is  the  one  followed  by  shipping  from  Kobe 
and  Osaka,  bound  for  Yokohama.  The  most  direct  route 
from  Kobe  to  Nagasaki,  the  chief  port  of  Kyushu,  and 
Shanghai  is  comparatively  shallow,  depths  varying 
from  so  feet  to  540  feet,  and  the  currents  in  the  straits 
are  rapid. 

From  time  immemorial  the  shores  of  the  Inland 
Sea  have  been  the  home  of  mariners  of  many  types, 
pursuing  both  legitimate  and  illegitimate  vocations. 
Among  these  have  been  fishermen,  sailors  and  pirates. 
Fish  is  abundant  and  there  is  an  important  fishing  in¬ 
dustry.  When,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  Western 
ideas  began  to  play  an  important  part  in  Japanese 
development,  and  a  p>owerful  fleet  was  being  built  up, 
many  of  the  members  of  the  crews  were  drawn  from 
the  coast  of  the  Inland  Sea. 

Much  of  the  scenery  is  very  beautiful,  especially 
along  the  northern  shore.  The  port  of  entrance  is 
Moji,  on  the  Kyushu  side  of  the  Shimonoseki  Straits, 
the  first  port  of  call  for  steamers  from  Europe.  Kobe 
is  240  miles  distant.  Hiroshima  lies  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Inland  Sea  and  east  of  it  is  Kure,  a  seaport  and 
naval  station.  Kure  has  a  population  of  a  quarter  of 


a  million  and  before  the  war  its  naval  yard  ranked  as 
one  of  the  largest  in  Japan.  Hiroshima  experienced 
a  swift  rise  in  population  before  1939,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  important  commercial  centres  of  the  Inland 
Sea.  It  is  magnificently  situated  on  a  small  plain 
surrounded  by  hills,  and  its  bay  is  studded  with  islands. 

Osaka-Kobe  is  a  huge  industrial  agglomeration, 
the  two  cities  being  only  just  over  20  miles  apart. 
Kobe  is  the  final  port  of  call  before  Yokohama,  its 
rival.  Kobe  has  a  population  of  well  over  600,000,  and 
before  the  terrific  earthquake  of  September,  1923,  its 
volume  of  foreign  trade  had  overtaken  and  exceeded 
that  of  Yokohama. 

Osaka  is  the  country’s  second  largest  industrial 
centre,  although  before  the  war  its  factories  could  not 
compare  in  standard  of  equipment  with  those  of 
Europe  and  North  America.  It  was  famous  for  its 
shipbuilding  yards,  textile  factories,  iron  and  metal 
goods,  glassware,  and  leather  products,  and  had  seven 
thousand  factories.  Osaka  dates  back  to  medieval  times, 
and  is  also  famous  for  its  canals,  bridges,  festivals, 
and  the  oldest  castle  in  the  country,  but  in  modern 
days  it  has  been  best  known  throughout  Japan  for  the 
immense  pall  of  smoke  from  its  thousands  of  factory 
chimneys. 
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TEMPLE  BELLS, 
AND  WHY 
THEY  RING 

by  Lt.  Col.  D.  MacD.  Fife 


I  ttINDU  temple  bells  are  hand-bells.  They  are  of 
I  |H  different  sizes,  ranging  from  tiny  table-bells  to  those 
I  with  a  diameter  of  about  one  foot.  These  bells  are 
I  hung  at  a  height  of  about  six  feet  from  the  ground  in  two 
!  different  parts  of  the  temple  and  its  surroundings  and 
j  they  have  two  distinct  uses. 

Firstly  there  is  a  group  of  bells  hung  at  the  entrance 
1  gate  to  the  temple.  If  there  is  no  gate,  then  they  are  hung 
'  on  a  frame,  or  suspended  from  a  tree  in  front  of  the  temple 
These  bells  are  used  by  the  Hindu  passer-by,  who  will  stop 
at  the  entrance,  ring  a  bell  with  his  hand,  and  then  stand 
with  folded  hands  while  he  says  a  short  prayer.  He  then 
goes  on  his  way. 

All  the  larger  temples  have  a  covered  verandah  run¬ 
ning  right  round  the  room  that  houses  the  murthi  (repre¬ 
sentation)  of  the  God  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  Bells  are 
hung  all  the  way  round  this  verandah.  If  the  room  is 
I  small  and  there  is  no  verandah,  then  the  bells  are  hung 
round  the  walls.  Those  attending  a  service  go  into  the 
room  containing  the  murthi,  and  sit  on  the  floor.  The 
Pujari  (priest)  conducts  a  service  for  the  particular  day, 
and  at  various  times  during  this  service  he  rings  a  tiny 
brass  hand-bell. 

After  the  service,  the  congregation  make  offerings 
which  normally  consist  of  money,  food  or  flowers.  They 


I 

i^! 

I 


i 


Hindu  women  who  have  attended  a  service  inside  the  Temple,  are 
starting  their  clockwise  walk  round  the  verandah,  ringing  the  bells 
as  they  go.  The  picture  below  shows  a  popular  out-door  Hindu 
shrine.  As  there  is  no  verandah,  the  bells  are  suspended  from 
trees  and  from  the  railing  that  surrounds  the  stone  ornaments  and 
image 


then  rise  up,  back  out  of  the  room  with  folded  hands,  and 
walk  round  the  verandah  in  a  clockwise  direction,  ringing 
the  bells  with  their  hands  as  they  go.  On  returning  to  the 
entrance  again,  they  stand  once  more  for  a  short  time 
facing  the  murthi  with  folded  hands,  and  then  go  off  to 
their  various  homes..  If  the  temple  is  small,  and  there  is 
no  verandah,  the  bells  are  hung  round  the  walls  of  the  room 
itself. 

a»mce  these  bells  are  of  different  sizes,  and  are  made 
of  different  metals,  they  present  a  variety  of  tones  when 
rung.  -The  smaller  ones  are  of  brass,  but  the  larger  are 
made  of  an  amalgam  of  five  metals — brass,  copper,  nickel, 
iron  and  silver.  This  amalgam  is  known  as  panchkot 
and  produces  a  most  pleasing  sound. 

In  the  same  way  that  stained-glass  windows,  altar 
vestments  and  hand-worked  cloths  are  given  to  churches, 
so  bells  are  presented  to  Hindu  temples.  Temples  of 
pilgrimage  have  hundreds  of  bells  of  different  sizes  and 
metals,  while  1  know  of  one  village  temple  that  has  but  one 
bell  hung  outside  the  low  doorway  that  leads  to  the  murthi’, 
a  bell  that  must  do  duty  for  both  passers-by,  and  those 
attending  a  service. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 

by  Marc  T.  Greene 


The  future  stability  of  the  Philippine  Republic 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  balancing  of 
imports  with  exports,  and  that  can  be  achieved 
in  only  one  way,  by  increased  production. 

The  present  imbalance  has  become  so  serious  that 
President  Elpidio  Quirino’s  Government  has  found  it 
necessary  to  decree  such  a  drastic  set  of  import  restric¬ 
tions  as  really  to  threaten  the  continued  existence  of 
foreign  importing  firms,  most  of  which  are  American. 
And  of  the  approximately  20,000  Americans  now  living 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  the  fortunes  of  a  large 
proportion  are  closely  concerned  with  the  import  trade. 

Production  in  the  Philippines  has  not  increased 
since  the  war  in  anything  like  the  measure  hoped  and 
expected.  Rice  production  has  indeed  increased  and 
more  is  being  grown  now  than  before  the  war,  though 
still  it  is  necessary  to  import  more  than  $20,000,000 
worth  every  year  to  meet  the  bare  requirements  of 
the  country.  But  this,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  acute  problem  of  foreign  trade  upon  which 
the  Philippine  economy  almost  wholly  rests. 

Last  December  the  Central  Bank  imposed  a  ruling 
requiring  all  importers  to  put  up  80  per  cent  cash 
advances  with  all  orders.  This  was  presently  followed 
by  a  drastic  upward  revision  of  the  import-control 
quota-cuts,  many  of  them  as  high  as  W  per  cent. 
The  result  was  a  flight  of  capital  from  the  country — 
including  Filipino  -  owned  capital — of  no  less  than 
$2,000,000  a  day.  To  check  this,  exchange-controls 
were  abruptly  imposed,  though  the  move  was  contrary 
to  Section  342  of  the  Philippines  Trade  Act  which 
guarantees  that  “  the  value  of  the  Philippine  peso  in 
relation  to  United  States  dollars  shall  not  be  changed, 
the  convertability  of  pesos  into  dollars  shall  not  be 
suspended,  and  no  restrictions  shall  be  imposed  on  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States,  except  by  agreement  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States.” 

But  all  that  is  a  detail,  relative  to  the  general 
position,  and  that  position,  as  everybody  in  the  islands 
admits,  is  a  very  serious  one.  It  is  so  serious  that 
there  is  at  present  uneasiness  concerning  the  future 
of  the  peso  itself.  Although  to  devalue  it  in  relation  to 
the  dollar  is  contrary  to  the  Trade  Act  as  above 
(juoted,  inasmuch  as  that  Act  has  already  been  disre¬ 
garded  by  the  imposition  of  the  exchange-control,  few 
see  any  reason  to  suppose  that  if  the  present  position 
worsens,  it  will  not  be  disregarded  again  through 
devaluation  of  the  island  currency. 

Significantly,  in  that  connection,  there  has  already 
developed  a  black-market  in  that  currency,  “  pegged  ” 
to  the  dollar  though  it  is.  The  peso  can  be  bought 
in  Manila  today,  and  in  a  number  of  quarters  that  are 


rapidly  increasing,  for  as  much  as  2.60  to  the  dollar. 
Comcomitantly  trade  black-markets  have  come  into 
being  in  many  commodities. 

The  United  States  has  now  contributed,  directly 
and  indirectly,  to  Philippine  economic  reconstruction 
and  general  rehabilitation  a  sum  generally  admitted  to 
be  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,000.  Also,  by  way  of  war- 
reparations,  the  Philippine  Republic  was  granted 
$100,000,000  worth  of  war-surplus  materials.  The  .sale 
of  half  of  this  has  been  accounted  for.  The  rest  has 
“  disappeared  ”  and  there  are  a  variety  of  explanations 
to  account  for  that. 

Moreover,  there  is  an  estimated  number  of  half  a 
million  weapons  of  various  kinds  in  the  islands,  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  which  were  those  furnished  to  Filipino 
soldiers  by  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  war-eflfort.  For  some  reason 
that  nobody  in  the  islands  can  explain  none  of  these 
weapons — very  largely  small  firearms — was  ever 
required  to  be  returned. 

The  result  is  that  they  are  in  the  hands,  not  only 
of  six  dissident  “  guerilla  ”  groups  at  present  operating 
in  six  Provinces,  but  also  in  those  of  many 
predatory  small  groups  and  individuals  scattered 
throughout  the  islands,  especially  in  and  around  the 
city  of  Manila.  This  accounts  for  the  warning  signs 
the  visitor  is  astonished  to  find  in  banks,  hotels  and 
some  business  offices — “  Please  Leave  Your  Weapons 
Outside !”  Nor  can  the  significance  be  overlooked  of 
the  recent  application  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Philippines  Government  for  permission  to  station  a 
Marine  guard  in  the  grounds  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Manila.  The  application  was  refused,  on 
the  general  ground  that  it  would  be  subversive  to  the 
dignity  of  the  Philippines  Government. 

But  there  is  a  close  link-up  between  all  this  and 
the  economic  position,  even  as  there  is  a  ”  vicious 
circle  ”  in  the  matter  of  import-restriction  and 
exchange-control.  As  to  the  former,  the  general 
food-insufficiency  has  created,  as  it  must  always 
create  anywhere,  a  disregard  of  law  and  order,  and 
even  in  some  more  remote  districts,  a  desperation. 
And,  also  as  always  anywhere,  the  existence  of  a  great 
number  of  lethal  weapons — obtainable  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  bv  anyone  and  everyone  who  has  the  money  to 
buy — side  by  side  with  economic  stress  creates  a 
dangerous  situation. 

As  to  the  “  vicious  circle,”  what  has  happened 
simply  is  that  the  more  drastic  the  import-restrictions, 
the  more  foreign  capital  will  seek  to  flee  the  country 
while  at  the  same  time  the  more  rigid  the  exchange- 
control  the  greater  threat  to  import  and  export  trade. 
Moreover,  disturbed  social  and  political  conditions 
cannot  fail  to  discourage  the  extension  of  credit  by 
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exporters  from  other  countries  anyway.  As  an 
example  of  that  one  of  the  largest  importing  firms  in 
the  Philippines  received  a  letter  the  other  day  from 
an  American  exporter  in  which  the  position  was 
summed  up  to  this  effect:  “ There  is  no  doubt  in  export 
circles  about  the  future  (of  the  Philippines)  .  .  . 
Concerning  future  shipments  you  can  well  understand 
that  all  exporters  to  the  Philippines  are  quite 
concerned  with  the  Exchange  Control  and  its  reper- 
'  ”  cussions  upon  future  dealings.” 


Few  people  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
earnestness  of  President  Quirino  in  his  endeavour  to 
solve  these  various  problems,  and  his  appreciation  of 
the  serious  position  is  not  doubted.  But  the  dilemma, 
reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is  pretty  clearly  one  of 
increased  production,  and  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Philippine  Islands  are,  potentially,  one  of  the 
richest  groups  in  the  world  in  natural  resources,  ought 
not  to  be  beyond  solution  in  the  reasonably  near 
future. 
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THE  KING  TO  COME 

by  Pham  Van-Ky 

Pham  Van-Ky  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  Annamese  writers.  His  short  stories  in  particular 
depict  the  impact  of  the  West  on  the  life  of  Viet- Nam.  especially  on  the  Viet  Namese  intellectuals. 
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My  ancestors  were  Mandarins —  but  of  the  sword  not  the 
brush.  For  all  that  I  should  be  puzzled  to  relate  their 
feats  of  arms — not  that  they  were  too  numerous  as  you 
shall  see. 

My  great  grandfather,  for  example,  accomplished  only 
two  stirring  deeds,  though  they  were  of  a  highly  specialised 
kind;  he  cut  out  a  man’s  tongue  for  daring  to  say,  "  to  forge 
a  ploughshare  deserves  more  honour  than  to  forge  a  sword.” 
Then  he  cut  off  a  writer’s  hand  for  daring  to  assert,  “stronger 
than  ten  thousand  buffaloes  is  Kwang-ti,  God  of  War.  But 
a  cash  is  mightier  than  Kwang-ti.” 

Tyrants  indeed  were  my  ancestors.  Woe  to  those  who 
opposed  them !  They  were  quick  with  the  sword.  By  God, 
they  had  to  show  occasionally  that  they  could  use  it ! 

Fundamentally  they  were  right.  The  farmer  only 
cultivates  the  soil  but  the  warrior  defends  its  sanctity. 

You  of  the  West  know  how  sacred  is  a  soil,  above  all 
when  it  is  attacked  You  of  the  West  build  monuments  to 
history,  but  in  our  country  there  are  no  equestrian  statues. 
At  every  step  you  walk  on  History,  trampling  on  names, 
obliterating  dates,  raising  a  dust  of  ashes  and  dried  blood, 
falling  into  invisible  snares,  desecrating  obvious  symbols. 

How  far  we  of  the  East  are  from  you — if  only  in  our 
maps.  You  show  our  country  with  frontiers  as  matter-of-fact 
as  barbed  wire,  but  our  geomancers  studied  Annam  in  a 
biblical  manner.  Their  concentration  was  on  the  veins  of 
the  Dragon.  They  were  not  seeking  metal  or  coal,  but  only 
to  trace  these  holy  marks. 

Long  before  his  death  my  grandfather  consulted  the 
Master  Geomancer  of  the  village  about  the  siting  of  his  lomb. 
After  a  month  of  examining  the  land  and  not  without  sacrifice 
to  the  household  Gods,  the  Master  took  my  grandfather  to  a 
hill  top,  showed  him  a  mound  and  said  simply,  "Here.” 

Then — “On  your  right.  Excellency,  is  the  Knoll  of  the 
Nine  Claws  and  on  your  left  the  River  of  Four  Virtues. 
Your  head  pointing  North  will  rest  on  a  vein  of  the  Dragon, 
your  feet  will  be  directed  towards  South  and  the  Sea.  Your 
Excellency’s  interment  in  surroundings  so  propitious  means 
power  and  might  for  his  descendants.  One  of  them  will  be 
king.” 

From  that  day  grandfather  became  less  violent  and 
testy.  He  was  gentle  w'ith  the  serv’ants  and  spoke  to  the 
Grandees  with  an  almost  unheard-of  deliberation.  All 
authority  he  resented — except  his  own,  of  course,  and  the 
King’s  (which  in  any  case  ended  at  the  entrance  to  the 
village.  Did  not  the  Court  messengers  alight  from  their 
horses  when  passing  our  yamenl) 


He  never  went  out  without  a  whip.  He  would  lash  a 
bamboo  which  barred  his  way,  a  buffalo  which  dared  to  raise 
its  head  in  his  path,  or  a  peasant.  He  would  lash  a  woman 
who  went  out  alone  in  the  night,  or  the  wind  for  blowing 
too  hard.  Once,  to  prove  he  was  master,  he  went  so  far  as 
to  lash  the  Tutelary  Genius  of  the  Pagoda  across  the  face. 

After  the  Geomancer’s  revelation  my  grandfather  sent 
for  the  cabinet  maker  and  ordered  an  ebony  coffin,  encrusted 
with  mother-of-pearl,  and  carved  with  a  Dragon,  the  Imperial 
Nine-clawed  Dragon.  Already  he  considered  himself  founder 
of  a  new  Dynasty. 

He  sent  for  the  stonemason  and  planned  a  tomb  like  the 
Imperial  Tombs  in  the  capital.  He  needed  the  whole  hill 
for  his  last  rest.  It  was  not  on  his  property  but  no  matter 
"the  King  to  come"  would  decree  its  expropriation;  in  the 
meantime  my  grandfather  bought  it  up  together  with  the 
Knoll  of  Nine  Claws  and  the  River  of  Four  Virtues.  Already 
beneath  his  head  at  night  he  felt  the  still  unseen  Vein  of  the 
Dragon  as  soothing  as  a  feather  pillow. 

Mason  and  cabinet  maker  set  to  work  and  the  whole 
village,  usually  almost  too  idle  to  keep  itself  alive,  now 
buzzed  with  activity  making  ready  for  a  death.  Gradually 
the  coffin  took  shape.  A  growing  Dragon  writhed  on  the  lid, 
its  gaping  mouth  reshaped  to  lessen  its  fabled  cruelty.  After 
a  few  days  of  final  touches  my  grandfather  hung  it  at  his 
bed’s  head  as  something  with  which  he  should  gradually  grow 
familiar. 

The  mason  gathered  his  helpers  and  apprentices.  At  the 
spot  divined  by  the  Geomancer  they  dug  a  hole  large  enough 
for  a  man  lying  down.  The  walls  rose,  columns,  pillars, 
screens,  then  on  sombre  pavements  amid  immense  esplanades, 
high  guardian  walls.  On  the  top  in  a  mixture  of  honey  with 
lime,  broken  bottles  and  splinters  of  enamel  and  porcelain 
were  fixed.  Soon  appeared  the  four  Chimera  symbols, 
innumerable  magical  combinations,  Confucian  texts,  Taoist 
emblems  and  finally  the  eight  trignams  of  Plue  Hi  which  in 
their  infinite  permutations  rebuild  the  entire  cycle  of  beings 
and  things.  Death  could  come  now.  My  grandfather  was 
ready  to  receive  Him  with  the  honours  of  his  rank. 

However,  Death  did  not  come. 

In  vain  grandfather  tickled  his  vanity  or  appealed  to 
his  pride.  Nothing  happened.  On  the  heights  the  grave 
kept  its  eternal  vigil  open  to  the  sky.  One  day  news  spread 
that  men  from  the  West  had  invaded.  Forgetting  his  great 
preoccupation  my  grandfather  immediately  organised  resis¬ 
tance.  He  armed  the  villagers  with  swords,  spades  and 
sickles.  At  strategic  points  pits  were  made  and  filled  with 
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water,  traps  were  dug  and  lined  with  sharpened  bamboo 
stakes.  Over  the  gate  a  great  pot  of  oil  was  kept  boiling  to 
pour  on  the  first  attackers.  But  feeling  the  anachronism  of 
these  preparations,  he  placed  his  whole  trust  on  a  rusty 
cannon  maimed  by  his  servants. 

The  enemy  appeared  one  moonlight  night.  Grandfather 
reassured  his  fellow  fighters.  Had  he  not  filled  them  with 
the  stories  of  the  great  warriors,  and  heroes  who  drove  the 
invaders  from  Viet  Nam?  In  those  days  the  enemy  had 
come  down  like  a  typhoon  from  China  to  the  Deltas.  Now 
he  came  from  the  unknown  oceans  of  the  West,  landing  on 
the  coast  and  wafting  into  the  interior  like  a  breeze. 

The  enemy  seemed  fewer  than  a  hundred  in  number 
though  it  was  known  they  had  the  engines  of  hell.  They 
fired  in  the  air — warning  or  challenge?  At  a  sign  from 
grandfather  the  tocsin  clanged,  the  gong  thundered,  the 
drums  roared.  From  the  attackers  there  fell  silence  as  of 
death.  Could  it  indeed  be  death?  Then  suddenly  from  the 
gate  fell  the  body  of  the  night-watchman,  bullets  whistled 
like  blackbirds,  terrified,  the  villagers  fled  in  rout. 

Grandfather  had  prepared  for  hand-to-hand  fighting,  but 
death  struck  from  afar,  over  his  ditches,  traps,  stakes.  “  What 
would  ‘  the  Future  King  ’  have  done  in  my  place?  "  he 
groaned.  Still  unanswered  he  was  struck  down  as  if  by  a 
fist  of  the  wind. 

A  sergeant  was  commanding  the  Legion  detachment 
which  had  taken  the  village.  He  was  determined  not  to  be 
outdone  by  the  natives  who  were  punishing  with  a  truly 
Oriental  refinement  those  they  made  prisoners.  Grandfather 
was  on  the  way  to  recovery  from  his  wound  and  the  victor, 
seemingly  delighted  at  his  miraculous  cure,  was  anxious  to 
forestall  his  slightest  wish. 

The  mid-autumn  festival  came  and  the  Whites  were 
straining  every  effort  to  make  it  more  intense  than  usual. 
When  the  enjoyment  was  at  its  height  the  legionnaires,  led 
by  their  chief,  brought  my  grandfather  in  a  palanquin, 
settled  him  under  a  fan  of  feathers  and  filled  for  him  a 
water-pipe  with  tobacco.  Serving  men  brought  copper  plates 
loaded  with  rice  and  delicious  dishes.  Grandfather  took  ivory 
chopsticks  with  an  untrembling  hand  and  ate,  smiling  at  the 
villagers  clustered  around  him.  The  attentive  sergeant 
poured  drink  for  him  lavishly.  The  festival  games  moment¬ 
arily  paused,  then  went  on  more  gaily  than  ever.  The  whole 
village  was  carried  away  in  the  intoxication  of  music  and 
rhythm. 

This  was  the  moment  the  sergeant  chose  to  strike. 

Assuring  himself  that  grandfather  had  done  full  justice 
to  the  feast  and  that  the  choum-choum  bottle  was  empty, 
he  saluted  with  ironic  stiffness  and  was  about  to  speak  but 
grandfather  was  too  quick.  Rising  to  his  feet  he  said  to  the 
crowd,  "Continue.” 

Then  to  the  soldier,  "I  am  ready.” 

Silence  came  down  over  the  town  like  the  fall  of  night. 
The  victor  swore  in  disappointment  at  the  failure  of  his 
surprise.  Then  ordered  his  men,  "Carry  on!”  Quickly  they 
dug  a  hole  that  would  hold  a  man,  filled  it  with  quicklime, 
and  then  at  a  sign  from  their  chief  thrust  my  grandfather 
into  it  with  his  head  bare.  Without  a  cry  of  resistance  he 
looked  at  the  tomb  on  the  hillside.  He  scanned  the  well-set 
pillars,  the  dark  masses  of  the  screens,  the  harmonious 
curves  on  the  roof.  In  the  midst  of  all  he  made  out  the 
great  hole  of  the  grave  keeping  its  eternal  watch. 

My  grandfather  took  three  days  to  die.  Three  days  of 
burning  away  in  quicklime,  three  days  of  the  sun  beating 
with  sharp  blows  on  his  bare  head.  But  three  days  also 
of  grave  calm  and  smiling  resignation.  Till  the  last  breath 
not  a  spasm  shook  the  frame  which  on  the  instant  of  the 
soul’s  release  threatened  to  disintegrate  and  crumble  before 
the  eye. 


The  sergeant’s  hate,  unsatisfied  by  the  living,  fell  avidly  | 
on  the  dead.  He  burned  the  body  and  strewed  the  .ishes 
in  the  dust  then — ^final  refinement — he  buried  in  the  “Imperial 
Tomb’’  the  only  White  killed  in  the  battle,  and  last  of  all,  • 
planted  a  large  wooden  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  Eastern 
splendoui. 

One  bright  day  the  Legionnaires  left  the  village.  They  i 
were  barely  out  of  sight  before  our  servants  had  rushed  to 
the  hill  top,  pulled  out  the  body  and  thrown  it  to  the  crows  • 
Then  my  faBier  was  tola,  and  arriving  from  the  town  with 
my  mother  set  on  foot  solemn  funeral  ceremonies  according 
to  the  Rite.  Eight  men  were  chosen  to  carry  the  emptv 
ebony  coffin  at  the  head  of  a  procession.  On  the  coffin 
attached  to  the  votive  tablet  was  the  white  silk  supposed  to 
have  gathered  in  its  folds  the  dead  man’s  soul.  Thus  in 
all  piety  my  father  completed  his  filial  duty.  Except  that 
the  earth  was  closed  on  a  void  the  ritual  was  scrupulously  I 
observed.  But  this  simulacnim  deceived  no  one.  Death  j 
least  of  all.  When  the  body  has  been  strewn  to  the  winds,  I 
the  soul  must  wander  forever,  unworshipped,  tombless, 
without  rest.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Geomancer’s  pro¬ 
phecies  would  be  long  in  fulfilment.the  secret  must  eventually 
be  discovered,  and  inevitable  disaster  rouse  the  ruling 
dynasty. 

Faced  with  such  dreadful  prospects  my  father  took 
council  with  the  Geomancer.  They  shut  themselves  into  the 
inner  rooms  and  only  my  mother  was  allowed  at  their 
discussions.  When  she  came  out  her  hair  was  white  though 
her  age  was  only  thirty.  In  silence  she  wept.  A  week  later 
my  father  began  to  fast  “as  a  sign  of  mourning,”  he  said, 
but  not  one  could  think  of  any  Rite  which  prescribed  a  fast. 
Seven  days  more  and  he  died  away  gently  as  a  lamp  when 
the  oil  is  finished.  They  dressed  him  in  his  gown  of  brocade 
and  before  a  month  was  out  another  procession  passed 
through  the  village  and  climbed  the  hill. 

Dressed  in  white,  my  gown  hemless,  with  bamboo  staff 
and  girdle  of  straw,  I  walked  before  the  group  of  weeping 
women.  Yet  with  my  eyes  dry,  it  was  I  who  wept  the  most. 
The  lamentations  doubl^  as  we  drew  near  a  makeshift  altar 
near  the  tomb.  My  great  uncle  came  up,  the  funerary  tablet 
in  his  hand.  With  a  new  brush  dipped  in  red  ink  he  traced 
with  infinite  care  the  sacramental  phrases.  This  was  the 
ultimate  gesture  signifying  that  the  soul  enclosed  in  the 
silken  effigy  was  now  emb^ied  in  the  tablet.  At  last  the 
awaited  moment,  my  father’s  body,  contrary  to  all  custom, 
uncovered,  was  gently  placed  in  the  ebony  coffin.  This  time 
the  earth  had  taken  its  eternal  trust. 

On  the  way  back  the  Geomancer  joined  me  in  front  of 
the  cortege  and  whispered  deferentially,  "Should  you  ever 
have  to  judge  your  father,  and  every  man  worthy  the  name 
of  son  should  forbid  himself  such  a  deed,  think  rather  of 
the  last  action  in  his  life.”  Having  not  the  slightest  under¬ 
standing  of  what  had  happened  I  showed  my  surprise.  But 
now  I  can  follow  the  full  import  of  these  words.  The 
Geomancer  foresaw  everything  except  this:  in  condemning 
my  father,  should  I  ever  do  so,  I  would  condemn  myself, 
and  perhaps  more  severely.  For  I  shall  die  without  the 
power  to  redeem  all  my  faults,  all  his  faults  by  a  supreme 
heroism.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  man  took  his  own  life — 
why  deny  it? — so  that  he  could  be  buried  at  the  hill  top  and 
the  prophecy  fulfilled.  In  short  he  died  that  I  may  be  King. 

I  was  going  to  tell  vou  my  life  story,  but  I  would  have 
to  tell  of  my  father.  Perhaps  I  could  describe  his  life  as 
stainless  and  free  from  fault,  but  that  would  be  untrue,  so 
I  cannot  tell. 

One  day  I  shall  be  King.  On  each  side  I  shall  have  a 
historian — one  to  take  down  my  acts,  the  other  my  words. 
Then  and  only  then  we  shall  meet  again. 
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THEATRE 

in 

KOREA 

by 

Larry  Dabrow 

A  mock  trial  in  a  Korean  play 


ORIGINATING  in  the  Buddhist  monasteries,  the 
drama  has  long  been  influential  in  Korea,  a  nation 
whose  history  dates  back  in  legend  4,000  years. 
From  the  earliest  days,  it  was  an  effective  instrument 
in  moulding  public  opinion.  The  first  Korean  plays 
were  Buddhistic  counterparts  of  the  morality  plays  of 
the  Christian  church.  In  the  Tenth  Century,  before 
propaganda  was  known  as  such,  the  Korean  govern¬ 
ment  was  using  the  drama  to  show  the  corruption  of 
the  Buddhist  monks.  And  the  monks  retaliated  by 
bringing  their  message  to  the  people  through  the 
theatre. 

In  many  ways,  the  theatres  of  the  East  and  West 
developed  along  similar  lines  despite  the  fact  that 
there  was  little  cultural  exchange  between  the  two 
regions.  At  the  time  when  women  were  prohibited 
from  performing  on  the  stages  of  Elizabethan  England, 
Korea  also  was  |foing  through  a  period  of  all-male 
theatrical  companies.  Still  earlier,  wandering  minstrels 
made  their  merry  way  over  the  Korean  countryside 
just  as  those  in  Europe  were  doing.  And  modern 
students  of  Korea’s  dramas  find  that  these  plays  are 
replete  with  puns,  now  often  obscure  in  meaning,  as 
are  the  works  of  early  European  playwrights. 


restrictions.  One  of  the  plays  that  the  Japanese 
allowed  the  Koreans  to  produce  was  a  typical  example 
of  this  passive  propaganda.  Entitled,  “  Chun  Hyang 
Jun,”  it  was  written  by  Lie  Kiehiung  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century  and  has  been  called  the  “  Romeo  and  Juliet 
of  Korea.”  Its  story  of  resistance  to  a  cruel  dictator 
took  on  particular  meaning  during  the  years  of 
Japanese  domination. 

The  “  Chun  Hyang  ”  of  this  Korean  classic  is  a 
maiden  who  lived  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  during  the 
Yi  dynasty,  a  period  of  dictatorship  in  Korea.  She 
exchanges  vows  with  her  lover  just  before  he  leaves 
for  Seoul  to  finish  his  education  and  government 
examinations.  Then  Pyon  Hak-To,  the  greedy,  newly- 
appointed  provincial  chief,  becomes  interested  in  the 
beautiful  heroine.  When  she  refuses  his  advances,  he 
puts  her  in  prison  and  plans  her  execution  at  a 
birthday  celebration.  Meanwhile  her  lover  has  been 
appointed  a  special  investigator  for  that  area.  In  the 
guise  of  a  beggar,  he  arrives  in  time  to  save  Chun 
Hyang  and  to  expose  the  corruption  of  the  province 
chief. 

To  the  Koreans,  this  play  became  propaganda  to 
instil  hope  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  were 


Development  of  the  native  Korean  theatre  came 
to  an  abrupt  standstill  in  1910  when  Japan  annexed 
Korea.  The  theatre  was  not  the  only  casualty  of  the 
35  years  of  Japanese  rule  which  ensued.  Everything 
r  suggesting  typically  Korean  culture  was  suppressed  and 
I  replaced  by  a  Japanese  equivalent.  The  Japanese  for- 
bade  performances  of  native  Korean  folk  dances,  and 
i  Korea’s  foremost  dancers,  actors  and  producers  were 
,  required  to  study  in  Japan  rather  than  in  Korea, 

,*  Even  though  the  Korean  people  were  silenced 
I  before  the  world,  their  hopes  for  independence  lived 
I  on.  The  theatre  managed  to  encourage  the  people  by 
I  fostering  this  hope  despite  the  carefully  imposed 


then  suffering  at  the  hands  of  a  despot.  It  was  per¬ 
formed  again  and  again  until  every  acting  company 
could  claim  it  among  its  repertory  and  every  well- 
known  actress  in  Korea  had  played  the  leading  role. 

During  this  period  of  Japanese  suppression,  the 
famous  play,  “March  the  First,”  was  written  by  Hamsc 
Tawk.  A  daring  drama  about  the  passive  revolt  of 
1919,  the  play  expresses  the  loyalty  of  the  Koreans  to 
their  country  and  their  burning  desire  for  freedom. 
On  March  1,  1919,  Korean  patriots  waved  their  national 
flags  and  read  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  Although 
the  Koreans  actually  directed  no  violence  against  the 
Japanese,  their  rulers  could  not  believe  that  the  revolt 
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was  passive,  and  volley  after  volley  of  shots  was  fired 
into  the  crowds,  killing  thousands  of  Koreans. 

The  play  tells  of  an  American  missionary  who  helped 
the  Koreans  to  write  their  declaration  of  independence 
and  of  the  mass  killings  that  followed.  Its  production 
was  forbidden,  of  course,  until  after  the  liberation  in 
1945,  when  it  gained  immediate  popularity. 

When  American  and  Russian  troops  occupied  the 
country  following  the  liberation,  there  was  a  sudden 
upsurge  of  enthusiasm  for  the  theatre.  Practically 
overnight,  sixty  acting  groups  sprung  up  all  over  the 
country,  reviving  old  Korean  plays  and  presenting  new 
ones  that  told  of  resentment  against  Japan  and  of 
gratitude  for  newly-found  freedom.  After  the  country 
was  divided,  the  number  of  acting  companies  rapidly 
dropped  to  about  one-third  of  the  original  sixty.  But 
the  surviving  companies  continued  to  present  plays 
despite  tremendous  difficulties. 

Every  job  in  the  Korean  theatre  is  important.  No 
star  system  exists,  and  small-part  players  receive  the 
same  consideration  as  actors  playing  the  leading  roles. 
Back  stage  in  Korean  theatres,  the  leading  lady  and 
the  girl  who  plays  the  walk-on  role  of  the  maid  share 
the  same  dressing  room  and  make-up  table. 

Korean  actors  and  actresses  look  to  Western 
theatres  for  technical  knowledge.  They  are  working 
under  severe  handicaps  and  must  improvise  every  step 
of  the  way.  The  revolving  stage,  for  instance,  is 
common  in  Korea,  but  instead  of  being  mechanically 
operated,  the  apparatus  is  moved  laboriously  by  men 
stationed  under  the  stage.  Lighting  is  so  inadequate 
that  every  Korean  actor  must  be  an  artist  at  applying 
make-up.  Travelling  companies  (and  every  Korean 
company  goes  on  the  road)  must  carry  all  their  stage 
equipment  with  them.  Stage  sets,  portable  footlights, 
costumes,  all  are  carried  from  town  to  town  over 
treacherous  roads. 

Despite  these  handicaps  the  theatre  continues  to 
flourish.  Shortly  before  the  invasion,  a  Korean  film 
company  completed  the  first  truly  native  motion 
picture,  and  the  Government  had  begun  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  theatre  in  Seoul,  which  was  to 
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Korean  stage  set 


stress  modern  techniques  and  emphasise  international 
drama.  A  Korean  college  not  long  ago  produced  four 
Shakespearian  plays  in  English.  Koreans  are  eager  to 
perform  Western  plays  in  addition  to  their  own  classical 
plays,  but  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough  scripts 
for  a  production.  Among  the  Western  playwrights 
popular  with  Korean  acting  companies  immediately  I 
before  the  present  war  were  Shakespeare,  Ibsen,  " 
Shaw,  and  Galsworthy.  | 

The  influence  of  Western  writers  upon  Korean  ' 
playwrights  is  seen  in  the  realism  found  in  the  works  ^ 
of  the  younger  writers.  At  the  same  time,  the  influence  ^ 
of  the  ancient  Oriental  philosophy  remains,  with  plots 
often  emphasising  respect  for  elders  and  strong  family 
loyalties.  The  result  is  an  interesting  blend  of  Eastern 
and  Western  literary  treatments. 
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IMPERIAL  SEOUL 

by  Neville  Whymant 


There  is  more  than  one  way  of  knowing  Korea ; 
there  are  in  fact  several  Koreas  to  know.  And 
this  was  true  long  before  the  fantastic  division 
of  the  country  at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 

I  first  saw  Korea  in  1923 — the  year  of  the  great 
Japanese  earthquake.  I  had  had  almost  two  years  of 
unadulterated  Japan;  teaching  in  a  Japanese  univer¬ 
sity  at  that.  I  was  tired  of  the  country  and  the  people  ; 
when  the  long  vacation  came  I  intended  to  call  on  some 
of  my  friends  in  China  and  thus  get  a  few  months  of 
refreshment  before  the  autumn  term  called  me  back. 
Sea  berths  were  hard  to  get;  some  of  my  students 
were  Koreans  and  the  then  Governor-General  of  Korea 


(Admiral  Baron  Saito)  was  an  alumnus  of  the 
university  on  whose  staff  I  was.  Why  not  go  by  way 
of  Korea  and  see  the  country  on  the  way  ?  I 

I  did  not  want  to — to  me  China  called  imperiously —  | 
but  I  went  that  way  after  all.  Now  I  am  glad  I  did, 
for  I  have  memories  of  a  lovely  land  where  modern 
warfare  is  a  sacrilege  and  where  the  people  are,  for 
me,  reminders  of  a  gracious  past  we  shall  not  see 
again. 

Taking  my  wife  for  her  first  glimpse  of  Peking, 
we  went  the  hard  way ;  how  hard  it  was  to  be  we  did  '< 
not  remotely  guess  at  starting.  Pusan  looked  like 
a  Sung  painting  in  pastels  in  the  early  morning  and 
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it  was  easy  to  see  why  the  country  had  been  known 
for  centuries  under  the  name  Chao-hsien  (in  Japanese, 
Chosen) — the  Land  of  Morning  Calm. 

I  bore  letters  of  introduction  which  were  to  open 
Korea  to  me  at  any  point.  When  we  reached  Seoul 
we  were  met  as  if  we  were  royalty  at  least.  But, 
here  is  the  astonishing  thing;  all  this  was  truly 
because  I  was  accounted  a  scholar  and  because  I 
taught  difficult  subjects  at  an  important  university. 

1  had  no  other  claim  to  fame,  yet  no  visiting  Prince 
has  ever  had  a  warmer  and  more  ceremonial  welcome. 

To  be  sure  the  Crown  Prince  of  Korea  was  in  one 
'  of  my  classes.  But  he  was  one  of  some  twenty  students 
all  working  together  at  the  same  subjects ;  there  was 
no  discrimination  at  all ;  one  Korean  of  princely  blood, 
three  Chinese  and  some  sixteen  Japanese  vying  with 
each  other  to  gain  the  highest  marks  at  the  end  of 
term.  But  1  did  not  carry  a  letter  from  the  Crown 
Prince — that  was  one  of  the  things  not  done. 

An  old  classmate  of  the  Governor-General  who  had 
stayed  on  in  the  university  as  a  member  of  the  staff 
gave  me  a  letter  to  Baron  Saito  in  which  he  warned 
him  of  my  attitude  as  “  unfriendly  to  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  Korea.”  Saito  took  this  in  his  stride 
and  we  discussed  the  ethics  and  politics  of  the  matter 
at  great  length.  “  But,  because  I  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  as  a  scholar  in  the  tradi- 
i  tional  sense,  I  was  given  one  of  the  Governor’s  cars 
^  and  his  personal  Chinese  secretary  as  my  guide  and 
companion  throughout  my  stay  in  Seoul. 

There  are  several  Seouls  as  there  are  several 
Koreas.  There  is  the  residential  Seoul  where  Koreans 
live  unmixed  with  any  other  folk.  This  looks  often 
untidy  and  rather  crowded ;  it  is,  however,  much  better 
than  it  looks  when  you  get  down  to  it. .  The  houses, 
which  seem  so  inadequate  from  the  street,  go  back  a 
long  way  and  widen  as  they  go ;  so  entrances  and 
courtyards  frequently  have  crazy  shapes  from  our 
point  of  view.  There  is  the  Japanese  city  where 
scarce  a  Korean  may  be  seen,  except  in  the  business 
hours  of  daytime.  Then  there  is  what  T  can  only  call 
Imperial  Seoul — the  age-old  palace  of  the  Emperors 
of  Korea.  This  is  indeed  a  city:  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  up  to  recent  times,  many  foreigners  knew  it 
I  as  well  as  T  did. 

During  the  last  years  of  the  Japanese  domination 
of  the  country  the  Emperor,  though  retaining  his  title 
and  privileges  on  the  surface,  was  an  inko  (a  retired 
Emperor).  He  had  no  functions,  held  no  interviews, 
transacted  no  business,  received  no  visitors  from  out¬ 
side  the  family.  Although  I  got  to  know  his  Palace 
so  well,  I  never  saw  him.  He  sent  me— “  to  the 
scholar  who  teaches  my  son  ” — a  complete  set  of  the 
Tung  cMen  k’ang  mu  (the  standard  Chinese  history  of 
Asia,  running  to  some  two  thousand  volumes)  but  I 
could  thank  him  only  from  a  distance.  He  was,  in 
fact,  beginning  his  last  illness  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
But  he  made  us  so  free  of  the  Palace  that  my  wife 
and  I  not  only  saw  the  w'ell  reserved  for  the  Emperor’s 
sole  use — we  even  drank  some  of  the  crystal  clear  and 
ice-cold  water  from  it.  We  saw  rooms  ‘“which  not 
j  even  Japanese  officials  have  been  allowed  to  enter  ” ; 


The  Summer  Pavilion,  Seoul 


and  the  Chinese  secretary  to  the  Governor,  who  knew 
so  much  more  Chinese  than  the  Governor-General 
would  ever  learn,  was  treated  everywhere  with  as 
much  deference  as  if  he  were  the  overlord.  As  for  us 
we  were  overwhelmed ;  we  sought  our  beds  at  night 
with  an  eagerness  only  paralleled  by  our  reluctance  to 
leave  them  in  the  morning. 

We  had  seen  the  worst  Seoul  had  to  show ;  we  had 
seen  her  great  business  houses  and  her  banks  and  fine 
hotels ;  we  now  saw  such  glories  as  only  centuries  of 
accumulation  of  treasures  could  bring  together  in  one 
place.  Ancient  Chinese  bronzes  which  had  once  stood 
on  the  Imperial  altars  of  long-dead  Chinese  rulers; 
beautiful  and  priceless  paintings,  unrolled  a  few  feet 
at  a  time  so  that  their  full  effect  should  not  be  lost ; 
exquisite  pottery  and  porcelain  beyond  the  dreams  of 
the  great  London  exhibition  of  1935 ;  all  this  was  set 
in  the  most  delightful  of  frames — a  gracious,  lofty 
building  where  the  blistering  heat  of  the  midsummer 
sun  never  came.  Some  of  the  exhibits  had  extremely 
interesting  individual  histories ;  they  had  belonged  to 
a  series  of  distinguished  owners,  each  of  whom  had 
left  his  seal  or  other  form  of  identification  on  the 
l)iece.  The  furniture  of  the  great  halls  and  other 
rooms  was  of  surpassing  quality ;  hardwood  chairs, 
stools,  couches  and  lacquer  cabinets ;  camphorwood 
chests  and  cupboards  broke  the  lines  of  exquisite 
inlaid  and  painted  screens. 

Outside  the  palace  buildings  spread  the  lovely 
gardens.  Here  are  housed  some  of  the  garden  frames 
showing  exotic  plants  and  flowers ;  there  are  also 
special  fruits  under  intensive  cultivation.  Although 
the  area  of  the  whole  garden  is  not  great,  one  has  the 
impression  of  being  a  thousand  miles  from  any  city 
of  human  habitation.  Here  indeed  the  conditions  as 
they  obtained  in  ancient  times  (when  Korea  was 
known  as  Kaoli ;  not  yet  Chosen)  are  clearly  seen. 
.As  one  looks  around,  old  poems  and  detailed  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  storytellers  flood  into  the  mind.  The 
whole  story  is  written  upon  the  very  earth.  Who 
treads  these  lovely  walks  now;  and  to  what  purpose? 

We  could  not  stay  in  Seoul  forever  and  after  about 
ten  days  we  left  for  the  north.  We  had  committed 
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ourselves  to  return  the  same  way  so  as  to  sec  what 
had  so  far  been  left  unseen ;  to  talk  again  w’ith  old 
friends  and  to  dine  with  those  Koreans  who  wished  to 
show  us  their  houses.  Slowly  we  made  our  way  north¬ 
ward  and,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  our  Seoul 
friends,  we  arranged  to  stay  awhile  at  Pyongyang 
(now  the  capital  of  North  Korea,  but  at  that  time 
merely  a  delightful  provincial  city  where  just  enough 
of  city  amenities  could  be  found  with  the  minimum 
of  artificiality  and  false  sophistication). 

We  arrived  in  the  afternoon  and,  taking  an  evening 
stroll  by  the  river,  we  felt  we  had  found  the  original 
of  Tennyson’s  “  long  light.”  In  the  sharp  clear-cut 
light  and  shade  one  could  see  for  miles,  save  where  the 
mountains  stretched  themselves  along  the  line  of  sight. 
The  effects  of  the  light  in  Korea  have  to  be  seen  to 
be  believed ;  all  the  same  the  country  is  a  meteorolo¬ 
gist’s  paradise,  it  being  comparatively  easy  to  say 
what  the  weather  will  be  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  by  observation  and  experience. 


We  have  often  thought  since  we  last  left  the  coun¬ 
try,  of  those  gigantic  inscriptions  carved  on  the  rocky 
cliffs  bordering  the  river.  These  were  accomplished 
centries  ago  by  pious  Buddhists  who  felt  an  urge  to 
leave  to  later  generations  both  a  record  of  their  own 
experience  and  an  admonition  for  future  happiness  of 
those  who  should  read  hereafter.  In  more  recent  days 
we  have  wondered  whether  the  messages  have  any 
meaning  at  all  for  the  North  Koreans  who  stream  by 
on  their  way  south.  If  they  can  read  at  all,  do  the 
words  carved  in  piety  so  long  ago  challenge  their 
new-found  dialectical  materialism ;  or  have  they  by 
now  found  some  way  in  which  the  centuries-old 
message  can  be  construed  as  a  confirmation  of  the  new 
faith  ? 

There  was  little  more  we  could  do  this  time  in 
Korea.  We  hurried  on  to  the  border  at  Antung.  And 
as  the  railway  embankment  had  collapsed  in  the 
summer  rains  we  had  to  leave  the  train  and  go  on 
foot  into  Manchuria. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CHING-SHAN-LI 

by  Lee  Bum  Suk 

(Translated  from  the  Korean  by  Kim  Dong  Song) 


Lee  bum  suk,  first  prime  minister  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  was  born  in  Seoul,  November  ’2ist,  i^oo.  He  was 
only  ty  years  old  when  he  led  his  troops  in  the  Battle,  of  Ching-shan-li,  which  he  describes  here. 

His  military  career  began  when  he  entered  Un-nam  Military  Academy  m  China  at  the  age  of  JS-  In  addition  to 
his  actual  combat  experience,  he  toorked  for  the  independence  of  his  tuition  by  serving  as  director  of  the  Department  of 
Military  affairs  of  the  Korean  Provisional  Government  in  Exile  and  founded  a  military  academy  in  Manchuria  for  the 
tra-mng  of  Korean  guerilla  fighters.  During  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  Lee  held  key  posts  in  the  Chinese  Army. 
VTith  the  formation  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  194B,  Lee  was  chosen  by  President  Syngman  Rhee  as  prime  minister. 
He  resigned  this  post  to  return  to  private  life  at  the  beginning  of  igyo. 


PROLOGUE 

JTOR  Korea,  August  29,  1910,  was  a  day  of  blood  and  tears. 

On  this  day,  30  million  Koreans  bade  farewell  to  their 
nation,  their  sovereignty  and  their  freedom.  On  this  day,  they 
fell  into  the  very  depths  of  the  pool  of  slavery.  For  on  this 
day,  Korea  was  annexed  by  Japan. 

The  treaty  which  annexed  Korea  to  Japan  seemed  to 
obliterate  4,500  years  of  glorious  Korean  history  and  to  erase 
from  the  map  an  independent  nation  of  85,000  square  miles. 
Ceaseless  slaughter,  imprisonment,  torture  and  devastation 
plagued  the  Koreans  for  more  than  3,000  days. 

The  oppressed  Koreans  finally  revolted.  On  March  1,  1919, 
revolution  broke  out  like  a  volcano,  erupting  from  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  country.  The  revolutionary  flame  swept  from 
one  city  to  another.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  rushed 
from  their  homes  to  cry  “  Mansei!  May  Korea  live  ten  thousand 
years!”  And  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  risked  their  lives 
bravely  and  fell  into  the  bloody  current. 

After  the  Japanese  had  put  down  this  spontaneous  revolution, 
the  Korean  Provisional  Government  was  set  up  at  Shanghai. 
Under  its  leadership,  the  armed  revolutionary  movement  along 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  Korea  began. 

The  Japanese  felt  uneasy  for  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  occupation  and  strengthened  Korea’s  north- 
cast  boundary  line,  stationing  police  sentries  at  every  50  metres. 
But  the  police  line  was  not  capable  of  checking  the  desire  for 
revenge. 

Tokyo  was  alarmed.  With  the  base  of  an  expedition^  to 
Siberia  at  Vladivostok,  the  Japanese  thought  it  would  be  a  fairly 
simple  matter  to  attack  southward  from  Vladivostok  and  north¬ 
ward  from  Korea  simultaneously  to  suppress  the  North-east 
Independent  Army,  which  was  based  at  Ching-shan-li  in  Kirin 
Province,  Manchuria. 


In  July,  1920,  members  of  the  newly-formed  Independent 
Army  and  other  revolutionaries  attacked  the  Japanese  Consulate 
at  Huncliun,  Manchuria,  killing  more  than  30  Japanese  police¬ 
men.  They  discovered  a  large  supply  of  Korean  arms  hidden  in 
a  Japanese  warehouse,  evidently  intended  for  use  in  plundering 
Manchuria. 

The  Japanese  lodged  a  strong  protest  with  China  over  the 
incident  and  asked  for  reparations.  At  the  end  of  August,  the 
Japanese  began  to  move  their  armed  forces  freely  as  they 
prepared  to  attack  the  Korean  Independent  Army  from  both 
north  and  south. 

At  that  time  the  main  force  of  the  Independent  Army  was 
composed  of  the  West  Route  Corps  and  the  North  Route  Corps. 
I  was  with  the  latter  corps  which  was  in  Kirin  Province  under 
the  Command  of  General  Kim  Chwa-^Chin. 

A  group  of  Czechs  and  Slovaks  who  had  been  in  Siberia 
during  the  war  passed  through  our  headquarters  on  the  way 
to  their  new  independent  nation.  Sympathetic  to  the  Korean 
fight  for  independence,  they  sold  small  arms,  machine  guns  and 
800,000  rounds  of  ammunition  to  the  North  Route  Corps. 

We  set  up  an  official  training  camp  with  600  picked  Korean 
youths,  most  of  whom  had  had  higher  education.  Two  infantry 
battalions  and  about  1,500  regulars  were  organized.  We  trained 
all  the  Koreans  in  surrounding  area.s  who  pledged  their  support, 
and  they  gave  their  money  freely  to  help  pay  our  expenses. 

As  our  desire  for  revenge  increased  day  by  day,  so  did  the 
closeness  with  which  the  Japanese  watched  us. 

ENCOUNTER 

We  started  out  in  the  later  part  of  July  for  the  Changbaik 
Mountains,  on  the  south-eastern  border  of  Kirin  Province, 
where  our  force  planned  to  cross  the  Tumen  River  and  attack 
the  Japanese. 
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The  melancholy  northern  autumn  season  had  already  begun. 
The  Manchurian  wind  blew  on  our  cheeks  with  the  softness  of 
a  feather.  This  autumnal  wind  from  no  man’s  land  blew  over 
the  mountain  ranges,  rivers  and  forests,  .passing  by  us  to  tell  of 
the  approach  of  the  desolate  and  sad  season. 

The  wind  also  blew  as  an  omen  of  the  chilling  battle  to 
come.  We  had  been  waiting  for  this  battle.  We  were  ready  to 
march,  and  our  arms  were  loaded. 

We  marched  on  without  hindrance.  Most  of  our  forces  were 
romposed  of  infantry  units  with  a  small  mixture  of  cavalry.  At 
the  end  of  our  flank,  180  vehicles,  each  drawn  by  four  sturdy 
.Manchurian  horses,  followed  us  majestically.  We  tramped  over 
hills,  only  to  find  another  hill,  crossed  rivers,  only  to  face 
another  one.  After  a  march  of  ten  miles,  another  ten  miles 
awaited  us. 

A  month  of  marching  brought  us  to  Ching-shan-li,  near  the 
Manchurian  town  of  Holung.  Ching-shan-li  is  a  valley  about 
30  miles  in  length  enclosed  hy  lofty  hills.  Comparatively  little 
forest  land  is  on  the  west,  but  on  the  south  and  east  thick 
forests  lie  like  a  sea  of  trees.  There  are  tall  pines,  oaks  and 
birches  whose  leaves  covered  the  sky,  keeping  the  light  away. 

The  ground,  dark  and  damp,  was  covered  with  a  foot-deep 
layer  of  the  fallen  leaves  of  many  years.  Hills  and  holes  were 
everywhere  and  made  Ching-shan-li  an  ideal  site  for  guerilla 
warfare.  It  was  a  fitting  pljce  for  a  people  without  a  country 
to  challenge  their  plunderers. 

On  the  chilly  day  of  September  7,  1920,  while  we  were 
marching  towards  the  entrance  to  Ching-shan-H,  we  sighted  a 
long,  snake-like  procession  moving  sluggishly  along  the  lonely 
prairie.  The  enemy ! 

Our  blood  became  numb,  then  boiled  up  like  a  torrent 
tliroiigh  our  bodies.  The  procession  was  like  a  dragon,  haughty 

and  wicked,  with  its  tail  hidden  in  the  dusty  sky. 

A  distance  of  little  more  than  three  mile.s  separated  US  from 
the  cnemv.  We  knew  that  thev  had  sighted  us. 

PREPARATION 

The  forerunners  were  ordered  to  occupy  advantageous 
position.s  in  the  hills.  If  the  enemy  approached,  we  would  start 
the  battle  at  dusk.  When  our  main  force  reached  the  entrance 
to  Ching-shan-li,  it  was  nearly  dark.  Our  compatriots  there 
welcomed  us  heartily  and  gave  us  all  possible  assistance. 

Scouts  returned  with  the  following  report :  The  enemy  forces 
were  made  up  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artillery  and  engineering 
battalions  and  totalled  about  10,000  soldiers.  They  were  not 
likely  to  attack  us  immediately  because  they  had  no  clear 
information  about  our  army. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  enemy  was  not  ready  to  attack. 
The  estimate  of  Japanese  strength  given  by  our  scouts  indicated 
that  we  were  far  outnumbered,  making  it  even  more  essential 
for  us  to  assume  the  most  advantageous  combat  position  possible. 
We  decided  to  go  deep  into  the  valley. 

At  2  a.m.  we  began  our  preparations.  Most  of  the  Koreans 
at  Sung-lim-ping,  the  small  village  near  our  encampment,  joined 
our  forces,  leaving  only  old  men  and  old  women  to  tell  the 
enemy  about  us. 

“  The  army  was  exhausted,”  they  would  ^y  of  us,  “  and 
there  was  no  fighting  spirit  among  the  soldiers.  They  were 
poorly  armed.  Their  military  strength  was  nothing  to  speak  of. 
Attacking  such  an  army  would  be  a  waste  of  time.” 

Three  hours  before  dawn  on  September  9,  we  began  our 
march.  The  darkness  that  awaited  the  dawn  had  swallowed 
everything.  The  further  we  advanced,  the  narrower  and  darker 
became  the  valley.  The  wind  passed  us  ceaselessly  like  cold 
water  on  our  shoulders. 

Rejxtrts  continued  to  come  in.  The  enemy's  cavalry  scouts 
appeared  constantly  at  our  rearguard. 

At  10  a.m.,  we  reached  our  destination,  the  town  of  Pei- 
yun-ping.  We  built  our  defence  lines  while  officers  were  sent 
out  to  determine  the  topography  of  the  countryside. 

In  the  afternoon,  scouts  reported  that  the  enemy  intended 
to  surround  Ching-shan-li  and  destroy  us  at  once. 

We  prepared  dried  rations  and  gave  the  men  their  assign¬ 
ments.  The  First  Company,  to  which  we  assigned  non-comhat 
troops  and  the  two-thirds  of  the  infantry  with  the  least  training, 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Kim  Chwa-Chin.  This 
group  was  to  stay  back  behind  the  front  lines  to  avoid  useless 
bloodshed. 


Under  my  command  was  placed  the  Second  Company, 
composed  of  the  remaining  third  of  the  infantry  along  with 
graduates  of  the  Officer  Training  School  of  the  North  Route 
Military  Corps.  The  company  also  included  a  machine-gun 
squad  and  was  armed  with  a  trench  mortar. 

The  officers  we  had  sent  out  reported  that  four  or  five  miles 
inside  the  entrance  of  Ching-shan-li  was  the  Kung-lim  (“  empty 
forest  zone  ”),  two  miles  in  length,  through  which  flowed  a 
mountain  stream.  The  area  itself  was  barren  and  was  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  steep  mountains  covered  with  the  thickest 
forests,  making  it  possible  to  move  freely. 

At  dusk  my  company  reached  the  Kung-lim.  We  spent  the 
night  on  the  southern  outskirts  of  Pei-yun-ping,  making  prepar¬ 
ation  for  action. 

The  enemy,  having  been  told  that  our  soldiers  had  no  fighting 
spirit  and  were  unworthy  of  a  large-scale  attack,  sent  out  a 
detachment  and  occupied  Pei-yun-ping  without  any  resistance. 
The  Japanese  probably  thought  that  by  closing  in  tightly  around 
us  they  could  destroy  our  entire  army  as  easily  as  hunters 
capture  trapped  game. 

_  Scouts  from  both  sides  had  begun  to  exchange  shots  in  smalt 
skirmishes.  The  bullets  flew  high  in  the  night  air  with  cold, 
piercing,  metallic  sounds. 

The  hour  grew  late.  The  men  burrowed  into  fallen  leaves  to 
protect  their  thinly-clad  bodies  from  the  chilly  air.  Camp  fires 
here  and  there  were  fanned  by  the  night  wind  into  bright  blazes. 
The  warmth  of  nearby  fires  and  the  covering  of  leaves  made 
the  young  bodies  comfortable. 
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Whenever  I  passed  by  them,  these  youngsters  surrounded 
me  like  a  herd  of  lambs  flocking  around  a  mother  sheep.  “  Sir,” 
they  would  say,  “  look  at  our  strong  arms  and  broad  shoulders. 
Any  number  of  enemies  would  be  an  easy  prey !” 

Or,  “  Sir,  stay  with  us  a  little  longer.  We  need  your 
companionship.  After  dawn,  the  world  might  change.” 

“  Sir,  please  don’t  go  away.  Whenever  you  are  with  us,  we 
are  boundlessly  brave.  When  you  are  with  us,  nothing  can 
frighten  us,  not  even  the  collapse  of  the  heavens.” 

“  Sir,  if  I  should  fall  on  the  battlefield,  I  have  no  request  to 
leave  as  my  will.  Only  when  you  have  the  time,  please  tell  my 
mother  that  I  died  bravely  and  that  it  is  a  credit  to  her  that 
I  fought  well  and  died." 

“Sir,  listen  to  the  gunfire  at  the  scout  line  as  if  it  is  calling 
us  out.  Why  is  the  night  so  dark?  When  will  dawn  come?” 

These  child-like  utterances  filled  me  with  intense  emotion. 
Invisible  tears  flowed  inside  me,  and  my  heart  ached.  But  1 
couldn’t  express  my  feelings.  With  great  effort,  I  controlled 
myself  and  spoke  soothing  words  to  calm  their  excitement. 

But  how  could  they  be  calm?  How  is  it  possible  for  the 
youthful  springs  of  life  and  vigour  to  keep  from  overflowing? 

Finally,  however,  the  warmth  of  the  camp  fires  and  the 
sheltering  leaves  brought  slumber  to  them  one  by  one. 

But  I  could  not  sleep  that  night.  Frequent  reports  from  the 
front  kept  my  mind  aroused.  The  camp  fires  burned  first 
high,  then  low,  as  if  they  were  the  playthings  with  which  a 
mischievous  child  was  amusing  himself.  The  dry  withered  leaves 
emitted  the  fragrance  of  the  forest.  This  fragrance  and  the 
warmth  of  the  fires  did  their  best  to  lessen  the  chill  and 
loneliness  of  the  night. 
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My  eyes  tried  to  penetrate  through  the  darkness  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Kung-lim.  Except  for  a  few  dark  shadows  here  and 
there,  I  could  see  nothing.  At  last  the  moon  hid  itself  in  the 
western  sky.  The  faces  of  the  youthful  warriors  were  shining 
in  the  solitude  of  sleep.  My  glance  moved  from  one  to  another, 
and  I  realized  that  my  eyelids  were  wet. 

PEI-YUN-PING 

Our  ambuscade  occupied  the  edges  and  summits  of  the  hills 
that  enclosed  the  Kung-lim  area  and  had  many  natural  defensive 
advantages.  Fallen  trunks  which  only  scores  of  men  could  move 
were  piled  in  front  of  us,  surrounded  by  sand  and  rocks  and 
covered  with  thick  moss. 

Before  carrying  out  my  plan  to  launch  a  swift  attack,  I  gave 
the  following  orders  to  my  comrades: 

1.  Members  of  the  reserve  company  were  to  take  off  their 
knapsacks  to  lessen  their  loads. 

2.  Each  man  was  to  have  ready  200  shots  so  that  no  time 
would  be  wasted  hunting  ammunition. 

3.  The  men  were  to  refrain  from  smoking,  talking  or  moving 
unnecessarily. 

4.  They  were  not  to  shoot  until  my  initial  shot  was  heard. 

After  issuing  the  orders,  I  told  my  men :  “  The  Ching-shan-li 

ranges  are  the  main  chain  of  the  Ever-White  Mountains,  the 
birthplace  of  our  ancestors.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  eyes  of  our  ancestors  are  looking  at  us  right  now,  and  their 
countless  descendants  also  are  looking  at  us.  If  the  blood  of 
our  6rst  ancestor,  Dan-koon,*  still  flows  through  our  veins,  we 
must  avenge  bravely  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  our  30  million 
compatriots.  The  souls  of  our  ancestors  will  help  us  silently 
from  heaven.” 

The  soldiers  camouflaged  themselves  with  pine  branches.  As 
they  lay  waiting  in  ambush,  they  dug  themselves  into  the  leaves 
and  thickets  of  the  dark  forest  to  keep  any  keen-sighted  enemy 
from  detecting  them. 

The  Japanese  came  at  last.  At  about  8  a.m.  a  vanguard  of 
enemy  troops  zig-zagged  through  the  only  passage  to  the  Kung- 
lim.  The  procession  of  biscuit-chewing  Japanese  seemed  to  be 
700  metres  long.  They  didn’t  suspect  that  more  than  600  guns 
were  aimed  with  intense  hatred  at  them  from  either  side. 

The  enemy  scouts  were  anxious  to  know  our  whereabouts. 
They  picked  up  horse-dung  and  felt  the  warmth  to  see  whether 
our  forces  were  nearby.  But  we  had  taken  our  present  position 
three  or  four  hours  before. 

The  Japanese  officer  who  led  the  vanguard  was  bearded  and 
short.  The  morning  sun  shone  through  the  leaves  on  his  soldier 
strap  of  four  gilt  lines  adorned  with  a  lone  star,  identifying 
him  as  a  major.  He  held  his  combat  sword  tightly  in  his  gloved 
left  hand  and  raised  a  telescope  with  his  right. 

He  walked  haughtily,  yet  cautiously.  I  knelt  behind  a  pine 
tree.  The  enemy  troops  followed  this  haughty  pigmy  like  a 
flowing  stream  that  was  pouring  its  last  drop  into  the  Kung-lim 
zone.  One  of  the  enemy  scouts  stepped  forward  only  a  dozen 
steps  from  my  position.  He  suddenly  stooped  to  feel  the 
warmth  of  horse  dung. 

My  blood  system  began  to  boil.  I  felt  as  though  I  was 
loading  my  gun  with  all  wrath  and  disgrace  of  the  past  years, 
with  my  life’s  hope  and  desperation.  I  fired.  Pigmy,  the 
bearded  one,  fell. 

Shots,  like  gusts,  burst  from  everywhere — a  storm  of  lead, 
fiercer  than  tens  of  thousands  of  roaring  tigers,  a  turmoil  of 
iron  and  lead  as  though  the  heavens  were  crumbling  down. 

More  than  600  rifles,  six  machine-guns  and  two  field  mortars 
— all  the  firearms  in  our  possession — showered  a  cloudburst  of 
bullets  on  the  enemy  flank.  Shots  streaked  and  danced  across 
the  Kung-lim’s  sky  like  lightning  and  shooting  stars.  The 
enemy  fell  like  leaves  to  the  ground  and  piled  one  upon  the 
other.  Blood  splashed  in  all  directions,  painting  red  the  green 
forest,  tinging  the  evergreens  with  the  autumnal  colour  of  the 
maples. 

We  shot  like  madmen  and  screamed  “  Mansei  ”  like  lunatics. 
The  roar  of  guns  and  our  cries  sounded  simultaneously  in  our 
s3rmphony  of  revenge. 

The  enemy  fell  one  after  another.  They  fell  before  they 
had  a  chance  to  hold  up  their  guns.  They  slipped  to  the  ground 
without  loading  their  guns.  And  guns  clasped  tightly  in  their 
hands,  they  never  rose  again. 

•  Dan-Koon,  according  to  legend,  founded  Korea  in  2,333  B.C. 
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After  less  than  half  an  hour  of  fighting,  more  than  half  of 
their  force  had  been  annihilated.  The  remaining  troops  tried 
in  vain  to  resist,  not  knowing  whence  our  shots  came.  They 
merely  fired  their  guns  aimlessly  in  the  direction  of  the  forest. 

Corpses  gradually  piled  higher  in  the  low  field.  A  sergeant 
with  a  broken  leg  climbed  upon  a  pile  of  corpses  and,  as  though 
assuming  the  position  of  his  dead  major,  yelled,  “  Machine-gun 
company  forward !”  It  was  a  brave  voice,  but  before  he  moved 
another  inch  he  was  struck  by  a  shower  of  lead  and  added  his 
corpse  to  the  pile. 

Another  half  hour  passed,  and  the  entire  enemy  force  Iiad 
been  slaughtered.  We  all  yelled  ”  Mansei  ”  as  we  leaped  out 
of  the  forest  to  gather  up  the  trophies,  but  all  the  machine-guns 
were  demolished  except  one.  Most  of  the  rifles  were  out  of 
commission. 

The  assault  had  ended,  but  the  battle  was  not  over  nor  the 
victory  in  sight.  Before  another  hour  passed,  we  had  marched 
to  enemy  headquarters  and  continued  the  battle  there.  However, 
about  eight  or  nine  hundred  of  the  Japanese  front-line  troops 
had  been  killed  in  the  initial  assault.  The  remaining  Japanese 
felt  that  they  had  to  avenge  the  loss  of  their  troops  to  maintain 
the  prestige  of  the  Imperial  Army. 

We  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  shaded  area  overlooking 
the  enemy.  We  had  the  same  guns,  machine-guns  and  field 
mortars  as  before  and  sent  another  shower  of  bullets  on  them. 

The  pressure  of  their  cannons  was  almost  unbearable,  but 
one  line  after  another  of  the  enemy  troops  fell  before  us. 

Where  was  the  Imperial  Army,  our  enemy?  The  glory  of 
the  Imperial  Army  was  the  glow  of  thousands  of  candles  being 
extinguished  one  by  one.  The  rays  of  their  sun  flag  became 
dim,  and  their  cherry  blossoms  lost  their  colour. 

In  spite  of  their  losses,  nine  thousand  remaining  enemy 
forces  spread  their  wings  on  both  sides  as  they  prepared  to 
surround  us.  They  marched  slowly  towards  the  Kung-lim  with 
concentrated  strength  closing  in  to  attack  the  sons  of  Dan-koon. 

The  fight  began  furiously,  but  we  resisted  without  fear.  In 
the  midst  of  the  combat,  the  following  orders  came  from 
General  Kim : 
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“  1.  The  detouring  enemy  will  reach  you  within  an  hour 
to  cut  off  your  means  of  retreat.  You  are  to  withdraw  to 
Ko-san-tsun.  (About  50  miles  from  our  present  position). 

“2.  While  the  second  detachment  continues  resistance  at 
the  original  position,  the  first  detachment  will  escape  from  its 
present  position  under  cover.  Then  at  the  proper  moment,  the 
second  detachment  also  will  withdraw. 

“  3.  The  second  detchment  should  reach  Ko-san-tsun  before 
2  a.m.  tomorrow.  I  will  wait  for  you  there  with  the  first 
detachment. 

It  was  exactly  half  an  hour  before  noon.  Soon  after  I  gave 
out  the  general’s  orders,  liaison  officers  reported  that  the  first 
detachment  had  left  its  position.  Our  covering  duty  had  been 
completed  and  our  withdrawal  began. 

On  the  double-quick,  we  entered  a  lofty  pass  that  seemed 
high  enough  to  rub  the  clouds.  Not  long  after  we  reached  the 
end  of  the  pass,  the  company  that  was  covering  our  withdrawal 
followed  us,  having  suffered  few  casualties. 

We  had  been  successful  in  retreating,  yet  the  enemy’s  guns 
roared  as  though  to  shake  the  whole  universe.  We  all  had  come 
through  the  pass  long  ago.  Why  did  the  enemy’s  guns  keep 
firing  so  madly? 

The  roaring  of  the  cannons  became  louder  and  louder. 
After  close  scrutiny,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Japanese  were  firing  on  their  own  detouring  force,  mistaking 
it  for  us.  We  were  clad  in  the  same  colour  as  they  were.  Not 
realizing  that  we  were  withdrawing  from  our  sandwiched 
position,  they  fought  each  other  frantically.  From  noon  until 
dark  the  enemy  forces  fired  on  each  other,  killing  six  or  seven 
hundred  of  their  own  men. 

The  final  toll  for  the  enemy  at  Pei-yun-ping,  including  both 
dead  and  wounded,  reached  over  2,200,  while'  we  suffered  less 
than  20  casualties.  All  but  one  of  our  wounded  recovered. 

After  a  day  of  fierce  fighting  without  a  bite  of  food,  we 
marched  with  quick  steps  through  the  chilling  winds  towards 
Ko-san-tsun. 
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We  cut  down  branches  and  tied  them  togetlier,  covering  them 
with  army  blankets  to  make  stretchers  for  the  wounded.  The 
slightly  wounded  were  riding  horses  or  walking;  thus  not  a 
single  soldier  was  left  behind. 

Hunger  and  thirst  pressed  against  our  thoats.  We  had  no 
strength  or  wisdom  to  lessen  the  force  of  this  evil  hand.  Wc 
began  to  search  for  food  like  hungry  beasts  in  the  jungle. 

"Wild  grapes!"  cried  someone.  Without  ceremony,  the  vines 
were  stripped  by  the  hungry  crowd.  The  fruit  tasted  like 
niltivatcd  grapes  only  a  little  sourer.  It  was  a  rare  treat.  The 
berries  were  so  abundant  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  army 


to  pick  them  all.  The  drawback  of  this  diet  was  that  the  berries 
quenched  our  thirst  but  not  our  hunger,  which  was  stimulated 
by  the  combination  of  sweetness  and  sourness. 

The  cold  wind  of  Manchuria  was  piercing  our  bones  like 
sharp  daggers  from  all  directions.  There  was  no  path.  Any¬ 
where  one  stepped  became  the  road.  Fallen  trunks  and  rocks 
blocked  our  course.  The  mountainside  became  steeper  as  we 
trudged  on.  We  were  able  to  advance  only  with  the  aid  of 
our  axes. 

(to  be  continued) 


SECTION 


KOREAN  ECONOMICS 


by  Howard  Fox 


From  an  economic  standpoint,  the  hostilities  in 
Korea  will  set  the  clock  back  for  an  unknown 
period.  The  confusion  of  large-scale  evacuations 
coupled  with  the  direct  and  indirect  destruction 
through  bombing  and  neglect,  will  upset  all  the  opti¬ 
mistic  pre-war  forecasts  of  self-reliant  prosperity. 
Those  forecasts,  for  the  North  as  well  as  the  South, 
were  not  ill-founded  and  the  West  should  remember 
that  Korea’s  past  negligible  role  is  no  guide  to  the 
future. 

Under  the  rule  of  Japan,  the  Korean  people  were 
rigidly  excluded  from  any  form  of  activity  which 
might  facilitate  their  technical  advancement.  The  key 
economic  posts  of  the  country  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  small  Japanese  minority  of  752,000  civilian  resi¬ 
dents  ;  a  mere  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
in  1942.  Under  no  foreseeable  regime  is  that  kind  of 
foreign  control  likely  to  assert  itself  again.  Thus,  the 
economy  of  Korea,  united  or  divided  along  the  38th 
parallel,  is  destined  to  be  of  greater  world  importance 
probably  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Because  the  greater  part  of  the  Korean  population 
lies  to  the  South,  in  terms  of  man-power,  the  non- 
Communist  regime  is  the  stronger.  Industrially, 
however,  the  matter  is  all  the  other  way  about  and 
it  has  been  both  difficult  and  costly  to  keep  the  South 
viable. 

The  total  population  is  around  30  million  and  this 
is  spread  over  an  area  of  some  220  million  square  kilo¬ 
metres.  Given  equal  conditions,  and  proper  training, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  Korean  labour  would 
be  less  efficient  than  elsewhere.  With  a  full  use  of  the 


Dam  at  Han  river.  South  Korea 
From  a  short  term  point  of  view,  however,  the 
population  disparity  between  North  and  South  is  a 
serious  matter.  The  natural  annual  increase  of  the 
population  has  been  calculated  at  about  two  per  cent. 
The  country,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  one  of  the  highest 
birth  rates  in  the  world  and  the  mortality  rate  has,  at 
least  in  the  South,  been  much  reduced  by  improved 
medical  care  and  disease  controls. 

The  Japanese,  of  course,  developed  the  country  as 
one  economic  area,  and  every  responsible  Korean 


1 


resources  of  the  country,  abject  poverty  need  not  be 
feared  for  the  inhabitants. 


hopes  that  it  may  be  so  organised  again.  Coal,  hydro¬ 
electric  power,  and  chemical  fertilisers  were  produced 
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mainly  in  the  Northern  areas.  By  1944  close  on  80 
per  cent,  of  the  coal  and  97  per  cent,  of  the  iron  ore 
produced  derived  from  territory  later  controlled  by 
the  Communists.  The  great  electric  power  installations 
on  the  Yalu  (most  of  them  sited,  incidentally,  on  the 
Manchurian  bank  of  the  river)  provided  the  energy 
to  service  the  whole  of  Korea.  The  vital  fertiliser 
industry  was  close  by. 

During  the  war,  these  fertiliser  plants  were  almost 
totally  devoted  to  making  explosives.  Upon  arrival 
as  a  peace-time  undertaking,  supplies  were  denied  to 
the  South.  Consequently  food  production  dropped  30 
per  cent,  from  the  pre-war  level.  Grain  could  have 
been  brought  in  from  Manchuria  had  the  Southern 
Government  been  prepared  to  pay  political  terms. 
Grain  from  Manchuria  did  go  to  the  North. 

Food  supplies  brought  in  to  the  South  from  the 
United  States  have  been  considerable ;  650,000  tons  in 
1946,  450,000  in  1947,  350,000  in  1948.  The  expectation 
was  that  this  year  self-sufficiency  would  be  attained. 

Fuel  and  power  supplies  will  set  the  South  a  severe 
problem  for  a  long  time.  The  great  mountain  ranges 
which  spread  along  the  East  coast  give  rise  to  many 
fast  flowing  rivers  and  some,  Changchin,  Buchun, 
Huchew,  and  the  Yalu,  are  large  sources  of  electricity. 
Power  from  the  North  was  cut  off  for  the  South  as 
far  back  as  the  Spring  of  1948 

In  times  of  peace,  therefore,  the  South  produces 
less  than  one-third  of  its  electric  power  needs.  Efforts 
have  been  directed  towards  establishing  a  power 
station  on  the  Sumjin  river,  and  a  thermal  plant  in  the 
Samchok  coalfield.  In  time  these  developments  may 
balance  the  Southern  demand. 

More  than  40  minerals  are  to  be  found  within  the 
country  as  a  whole.  These  include,  gold,  silver,  iron, 
tungsten,  magnesite,  fluorspar,  molybdenum,  graphite, 
zinc,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  Responsible  opinion  has  it 
that,  given  adequately  equipped  mines,  Korea  could 
be  a  major  Asian  mineral  exporter. 

The  shortage  of  electricity  has  been  a  strong 
deterrent  upon  the  progress  of  Southern  industry  and 
the  lack  of  coal  has  particularly  hit  the  railways.  No 
bituminous  or  coking  coal  is  to  be  found  in  the  South, 
merely  very  poor  types  of  anthracite  and  lignite. 
Losing  the  ability  to  get  fuel  from  the  North,  and 
unable  to  get  it  from  coal-short  Japan,  supplies  have 
had  to  come  in  from  the  United  States. 

Export  prospects  for  the  South  are  very  dependent 
upon  sales  of  tungsten  (Korea  was  the  main  source  of 
supply  to  Japan)  and  output  has  been  recently  running 
at  more  than  500  tons  a  month.  The  graphite  industry 
is  of  significance  although  the  quality  is  not  high. 
Appreciable  amounts  of  gold  and  zinc  are  mined.  The 
yield  of  the  Southern  fisheries  might  also  be  brought 
to  a  point  of  some  export  importance — though, 
generallv  speaking,  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
have  been  diverted  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  rather 
than  to  build  up  an  economy  dependent  upon  a  serious 
measure  of  foreign  trade.  If  the  North-South  frontier 
had  remained  intact,  it  had  been  the  belief  of  the 
Economic  Co-operation  Administration  that,  properly 
managed.  South  Korea  could  have  been  made  econo¬ 
mically  to  stand  upon  its'own  feet  by  1954-55. 


Mineral  and  Power  Production  in  South  Korea 
During  1948 

(metric  tons) 

Coal  (Anthracite)  561,743  (Government-owned  mines) 
152,(XX)  (Yongwol  mines) 

(Coal  production  in  the  independent  mines  has  l)cen 
estimated  at  about  15,000  tons  a  month). 

Tungsten  ...  746.6  (metal  content  855.0  (1949) 

Lignite  ...  68,0{X) 

Graphite 

Crystalline  ...  ...  600  (metal  content) 

Amorphous  ...  ...  15,000  (approx,  of  ore) 

Electric  Power  ...  489  million  KWH  total  generation 
Gold  .  107.79  kilograms  (metal  content) 

Pre-War  Production  of  Power  And  Minerals  in  Korea 
(North  and  South) 


Year 

Producticjn  (tons) 

Coal . 

1936 

2,282,000 

Iron  Ore 

s  •  •  ,, 

234,400 

ff 

1943 

About  6  million 

Gold . 

1937’ 

20 

Graphite 

1936 

41,000 

Tungsten 

...  ,, 

1,706 

9f  •  •  • 

Electric  Power 

1943 

2,500  (estimate) 

(capacity) 

1938 

668,100  KW 

Figures  for  electric  power  in  1943  vary  considerably, 
some  estimates  going  as  high  as  2  million  KW. 


Mineral  Production  in  Korea  1936  and  1947 


(Monthly  Averages)  (metric  tons) 


All  Korea 

South  Korea 

1936 

June-Nov. 

1947 

Anthracite 

87.7 

32.3 

Lignite 

102.5 

3.8 

Lead  Ore 

0.228 

0.036 

Copper  ore 

(concentrates) 

0.302 

0.018 

Tungsten  ore 

0.142 

0.049 

Zinc  ore  . 

0.204 

0.009 

Gold  Kilograms 

1,457 

3.8 
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British  Shipbuilding  Industry  and  the  East 

by  a  Special  Correspondent 


I 


The  new  24, OOO-ton  Liner 
“Chusan,”  constructed  by 
Vickers-Armstrongs  Ltd., 
and  designed  for  service 
between  Britain  and 
China 


FIELD-MARSHAL  Montgomery,  speaking  recently 
at  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  paid  tribute  to  the  quality  of  British 
irerchant  ships  by  saying  that : 

“  Victory  was  won  in  Hitler’s  war  not  only  by  the  courage 
and  skill  of  the  Fighting  Services,  but  also  by  the  quality 
of  the  ships  and  men  of  the  merchant  navy  who  transported 
us  to  our  overseas  bases  and  battlefronts,  and  maintained 
us  there  till  the  job  was  done  ...  As  the  late  war  proceeded 
and  our  shipping  losses  increased,  the  whole  of  our  spategy, 
and  often  our  tactics,  were  conditioned  by  the  availability 
of  shipping.  That  we  were  ultimately  successful  shows  that 
what  was  lacking  in  quantity  was  more  than  made  good  by 
quality — and  above  all  the  quality  of  the  crews  ...” 


I 
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The  quality  of  British  built  ships  is  the  main  reason 
for  the  fact  that  over  42  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  of 
merchant  ships  under  construction  in  the  world  at 
present  (as  also  in  the  past)  is  being  built  in  the 
shipyards  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

The  LloycTs  Register  Shtpbidlding  Returns  for  the 
Quarter  ended  June  30,  1950,  give  the  following 
figures : 


MERCHANT  SHIPS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION* 

{excbtdmg  ships  of  less  than  too  tons  gross) 

•  Gross  Gross  Gross 

Steamers  Motorships  Total 


No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

No. 

Tonnage 

World  Total 

309 

1,616,341 

734 

2,933,580 

1,043 

4.549,921 

including 

Great  Britain 

and  N.  Ireland 

134 

713,418 

192 

1,223,773 

326 

1,937,191 

Australia . 

8 

25,223 

7 

17,024 

Canada  . 

5 

41,300 

8 

5,305 

Other  Common¬ 

39 

110,393 

wealth  Countries 

4 

15.960 

7 

5,581 

France  . 

18 

134,236 

90 

356,944 

108 

491,180 

Holland  . 

9 

25,351 

104 

282,343 

113 

307,694 

Japan  . 

34 

174  775 

49 

197,313 

83 

372,088 

Sweden  . 

8 

5,600 

48 

296,335 

56 

301,935 

U.S.A . 

22 

317,102 

9 

8,932 

31 

326,034 

*  The  World  Total  figures  do  not  include  the 

Soviet  Union, 

Poland,  Germany  and  China  as 

no 

information  was 

available 

concerning  these  countries. 


In  addition,  47  non-propelled  craft  of  11,441  tons, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  above  figures,  are  under 
construction  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  at  present  the  joint  tonnage  under  construction  in 
the  U.S.A.,  Japan,  France,  Sweden  and  Holland  is 
about  3  per  cent,  smaller  than  that  in  Great  Britain 
and'  N.  Ireland. 

Britain’s  share  in  oil  tankers  under  construction  is 
even  higher  and  amounts  to  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
world  total.  In  the  Quarter  ended  June  30,  1950  there 
were  173  oil  tankers  with  1,877,049  gross  tons  under 
construction,  of  which  90  oil  tankers  with  988,787  t. 
are  being  built  in  the  U.K.  (15  steam  oil  tankers  with 
222,833  t.  and  75  motor  oil  tankers  with  765,954  t.). 
These  returns  show  that  while  the  world  total  tonnage 
indicates  an  overall  decrease  of  52,131  t.  since  the  end 
of  March,  1950 — mainly  due  to  a  decrease  of  123,384  t. 
in  the  U.S.A. — the  tonnage  now  being  built  in  Great 
Britain  and  N.  Ireland  has  increased  by  58,107  t.  during 
the  corresponding  period.  The  present  overall  oil 
tanker  tonnage  under  construction  represents  41.3  per 
cent,  of  the  total  merchant  ships’  tonnage  under  con¬ 
struction  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  healthy  sign  for  the  British  shipbuilding 
industry  that  5  years  after  the  end  of  the  War  the 
shipyards  have  a  satisfactory  number  of  orders  on 
their  books,  while  5  years  after  the  1914-18  war  the 
shipbuilding  industry  was  hit  by  a  sudden  slump. 
During  1949,  320  merchant  ships  of  1,267,467  tons  were 
launched  in  Great  Britain  and  N.  Ireland  representing 
an  increase  of  91,000  t.  as  against  1948,  while  the 
average  annual  output  for  the  eight  years  1923-30  was 
1,185,000  tons.  At  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
Harland  &  Wolff  Ltd.  held  last  June,  the  chairman  of 
the  company.  Sir  Frederick  E.  Rebbeck  declared: 
“  Since  the  beginning  of  1950  we  have  booked  orders 
for  several  vessels  .  .  .  which,  with  those  already  in 
course  of  construction,  will  mean  that  the  shipyards 
will  be  well  occupied  during  1950-51.”  Sir  Frederick 
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added  that  it  was  “  gratifying  to  record  that  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  many  of  the  essential  materials  used  in 
shipbuilding  are  now  freed  from  control  and  more 
readily  available,  all  of  which  is  helping  to  expedite 
the  construction  of  ships.”  It  may  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  British  shipyards  will  in  future  be  able 
to  complete  their  orders  quicker  than  during  the  past 
years,  and  to  quote  shorter  delivery  terms  for  new 
orders. 

Out  of  the  326  merchant  ship  totalling  1,937.191  t. 
under  construction  in  the  U.K.  by  the  end  of  June, 
204  ships  of  1,198,926  t.  are  for  registration  in  Great 
Britain  and  N.  Ireland,  while  24  ships  of  81,262  t.  are 
for  registration  in  other  Commonwealth  countries,  and 
98  ships  of  657,003  t.  for  registration  in  foreign  states. 
It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  call  the  ships  for 
registration  in  the  U.K.  as  deliveries  for  the  home 
market,  as  these  ships,  sailing  the  seas  all  over  the 
world,  are  the  source  and  the  means  of  invisible 
exports,  and  the  earners  of  foreign  currency. 

Many  of  th"  vessels  now  being  built  for  home 
registration  are  Destined  for  shipping  lines  serving 
the  routes  between  this  country  and  Asia,  the  Far 
East  and  the  Pacific.  These  British  shipping  lines 
are  playing  an  important  role  in  transporting  goods 
between  Asia  and  not  only  the  U.K.  but  also  other 
European  countries  and  other  continents.  During 
194g.49  about  60  per  cent,  of  India’s  overseas  trade  was 
carried  by  British  ships.  Britain’s  share  in  the  trans¬ 
port  of  goods  between  India  and  Australia,  Hong 
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Kong,  East  Africa  and  the  U.K.  amounted  to  over 
90  per  cent,  during  the  same  period,  and  only  about 
1  per  cent,  was  transported  by  Indian  ships.  A 
remarkable  achievement  of  British  shipping  in  the 
Pacific  is  the  increase  of  the  tonnage  carried  from  the 
Philippines.  While  during  1948,  121  British  merchant 
vessels  carried  125,111  t.  of  Philippines  exports  amounting 
to  6.89  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  the  British  share  rose 
to  7.3  per  cent  during  1949,  amounting  to  163,299  t 
carried  by  138  British  ships. 

The  post-war  changes  in  the  political  structure  ot 
.Asia  and  the  emerging  of  new  sovereign  States,  (e.g„ 
India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Burma,  U.S.  of  Indonesia) 
have  created  new  problems  for  the  British  shipbuilding 
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the  annual  meeting  of  the  P  &  O  on  May  31,  1950.  He 
referred  to  the  proposals  put  before  the  Government 
of  India  at  their  suggestion  by  the  British  India  Steam 
Navigation  Company  at  the  end  of  1949  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  two  joint  Indo-British  Companies,  in  which  the 
B.I.  would  be  prepared  to  accept  a  minority  share¬ 
holding  and  for  which  they  would  provide  experienced 
management.  These  Companies  would  operate  ships 
under  the  Indian  flag  upon  the  coastal  trade  and  each 
would  engage  in  addition  in  one  overseas  trade  in 
collaboration  with  the  British  India  Company’s 
existing  lines.  At  the  same  time  a  similar  proposition 
was  made  to  Pakistan.  Sir  William  added,  that  in 
subsequent  public  statements  both  Governments  had 
referred  to  their  desire  for  British  capital  investment 
on  such  a  basis  as  well  as  to  their  need  for  experienced 
management  from  abroad.  But  so  far  no  definite 
reply  has  been  received  either  from  India  or  Pakistan. 

The  extensive  shipbuilding  activities  in  the  U.K. 
have  led  to  the  formation  of  special  firms  which  on 
the  basis  of  their  world-wide  connections  and  large 
experience  eflfectively  act  as  brokers  for  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  new  and  old  ships  and  arrange  for  building 
contracts.  British  naval  architects  design  ships  and 
advise  shipowners  and  shipyards  on  special  problems. 
Their  services  are  often  used  by  foreign  firms  and 
foreign  shipbuilding  yards,  and  they  can  therefore, 
also  i)e  classified  as  “  exporters.”  It  is  to  be  expected 


that  new  companies  in  Asia  will  consult  these  firms  to 
avoid  losses  through  miscalculations. 

In  addition  to  Britain’s  exports  of  complete  ships 
and  boats  which  during  the  first  6  months  of  1950 
amounted  alone  to  India  to  £814,944,  and  to  Hong 
Kong  to  £1,345,000,  as  against  £697,000  and  £12,627 
respectively  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1949,  U.K. 
exports  of  marine  combustion  engines  to  Asia,  the 
Far  East  and  the  Pacific  were  as  follows : 


1949 

1950 

first  six  months  of  the  year 

i 

£ 

India 

175,527 

2n,m 

Malaya . 

114,336 

106,629 

Australia 

136,898 

209,581 

Burma  . 

54,858 

17,129 

Great  Britain  also  exports  materials,  instruments 
and  goods  used  in  shipbuilding.  The  following  table 
gives  a  few  examples  of  these  exports : 


1949  1950 

first  six  months  of  the  year 
i  i 

Ships’  bottom  compositions  ...  145,437  160,427 

Bituminous  paints  and  solutions  ...  120,910  91,853 

Nautical  instruments  and  apparatus  137,359  176,960 

Anchors  and  grapnels  and  ships’ 
chain  cables  .  368,289  345,606 
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and  INDUSTRIAL  SOLVENTS 
COMPREHENSIVE  RANGE  (SIZES  i”  to  12") 
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Clyde  Yards’  Share  in  World  Shipbuilding 

by  John  Sherret  (Glasgow) 


From  the  earliest  days  of  the  industrial  era  the 
Clyde  has  been  one  of  the  foremost  shipbuilding 
rivers  of  the  world.  At  times  Great  Britain  built 
over  half  of  the  tonnage  yearly  added  to  the  world’s 
shipping  fleet,  and  since  Clyde  yards  normally  con¬ 
struct  about  one-third  of  the  British  total,  besides  an 
important  share  of  naval  tonnage  their  contribution 
to  world  development  has,  it  will  be  realised,  been 
considerable. 

Wherever  trade  has  been  carried  on  it  has  been 
done  to  an  important  extent  with  the  help  of  Clyde- 
built  shipping,  and  this  contribution  has  been  increased 
because  of  the  fact  that  until  recent  years  the  Scots 
were  a  migrant  people  and  therefore  made  the 
establishing  of  shipping  connections  abroad  all  the 
easier. 

Scots  have  played  a  notable  part  in  overseas 
settlement,  and  with  “  trade  following  the  flag  ”  they 
have  been  responsible  to  no  little  extent  for  economic 
development.  In  most  Eastern  countries,  both  before 
and  after  the  emigration  movement  to  North  America 
gathered  momentum,  Scottish  “  colonies  ”  were  not 
hard  to  discover.  India,  Burma,  Malaya,  China,  the 
southern  Dominions  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  many  less  prominent  corners  of  the  East  have 
owed  much  to  Scottish  enterprise  and  technical  skill. 


through  enemy  occupation  or  lack  of  materials.  With 
the  passing  of  time,  however,  shipbuilding  on  the 
Continent  has  been  gradually  re-organised  and 
restored  so  that  more  normal  competitive  conditions 
are  now  developing. 

This  latter  fact  appeared  last  year — when  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  post-war  rebuilding  and 
“reconversion”  programme  has  been  completed — to  b« 
a  warning  of  less  active  times  for  British  yards, 
especially  since  new  tonnage  prices  had  reached  a  level 
which  tended  to  discourage  owners  from  adding 
further  to  their  fleets.  Two  main  factors,  however, 
have  wrought  a  marked  change  in  the  general  positioa 
In  the  first  place  the  world  oil  situation  continues  to 
develop,  and  the  satisfaction  of  present  and  prospective 
demand  calls  for  a  much  larger  tanker  fleet  than 
hitherto.  While  some  classes  of  merchant,  including 
passenger,  tonnage  are,  therefore,  not  being  exten¬ 
sively  ordered  the  call  for  tankers  makes  good  this 
deficiency  so  far  as  many  builders  of  larger-sized 
vessels  are  concerned.  Already  tankers  of  28,000  tons 
deadweight — about  19,000  tons  gross — are  being  built, 
and  it  is  understood  that  several  of  42,000  tons  dead¬ 
weight  are  in  contemplation. 


In  the  days  of  sailing  ships  the  Clyde  provided  a 
full  share  of  the  World  fleet,  and  many  of  the  tea 
clippers  and  grain  ships  of  that  era  were  cradled  in 
yards  on  the  river.  With  the  development  of  the 
steam  engine — Henry  Bell’s  “  Comet  ”  took  the  water 
in  1812 — the  quota  of  a  progressively  increasing  world 
output  of  new  shipping  has  been  steadily  maintained. 
It  remains  notable  today. 

In  the  world  at  the  present  time,  fully  4,500,000  tons 
gross  of  new  merchant  shipping  is  recorded  as  under 
construction — statistics  for  certain  countries  are,  of 
course,  unavailable — and  of  the  British  share  of 
1,937,191  tons  gross  (or  42.6  per  cent.)  Clyde  yards  are 
engaged  on  670,724  tons  (or  full  14^  per  cent,  of  the 
world  total). 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  in  1945  all  British  yards 
have  been  fully  employed  in  the  construction  of  new 
tonnage  to  replace  that  lost  during  the  conflict.  In  the 
case  of  the  British  Empire  that  tonnage  amounted  to 
over  11,300,000  gross.  This  task  of  replacement  would 
alone  have  provided  substantial  activity  for  the  ship¬ 
building  industry,  but  other  work  on  a  considerable 
scale  has  also  been  available,  including  much 
construction  on  overseas  account  and  the  “  reconver¬ 
sion  ”  of  many  vessels,  large  and  small,  adapted  for 
special  purposes  during  the  war. 

The  British  industry  was  in  a  favourable  position  to 
undertake  this  work,  for  it  had  been  “  geared  up  ”  to 
high  endeavour  during  the  war,  while  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  the  major  competitive  countries  suffered 
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The  second  factor  contributing  to  the  improvement 
in  the  shipbuilding  outlook  was  the  fact  of  devaluation 
of  the  pound  sterling  in  September  last.  Because  of 
this,  British  tonnage  prices  are  now  considerably  lower 
than  those  in  hard  currency  countries,  and  a  good 
many  contracts  have  thus  been  received  from  markets 
in  which  American  builders  formerly  competed,  as  well 
as  from  the  American  market  itself. 

A  third  factor,  important  but  less  easily  defined, 
has  been  the  belief  in  recent  months  that  continued 
economic  progress  over  many  parts  of  the  world  holds 
out  hope  of  a  growing  demand  for  shipping  tonnage, 
as  well  as  rendering  it  less  likely  that  any  substantial 
fall  in  the  price  of  new  shipping  will  take  place. 
Owners  who  have  been  delaying  the  placing  of  further 
orders  have  thus  of  late  been  more  inclined  to  recon¬ 
sider  their  policy.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  expected 
recovery  is  allowed  peacefully  to  develop,  although, 
of  course,  emphasis  on  defence  can  hardly  fail  to  lead 
to  new  demands  upon  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

Several  Clyde  yards  have  in  recent  years,  and 
especially  lately,  been  active  builders  of  tonnage  for 
the  British  Tanker  Company,  which  is  the  shipping 
subsidiary  of  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Company,  while 
some  of  the  builders  of  smaller  craft  have  supplied 
numerous  tugs  and  river  vessels.  The  connections  of 
Clyde  building  firms  with  many  of  the  shipping  lines 
serving  the  East  are,  however,  of  much  longer 
standing. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  century  the  Caird  Com¬ 

pany,  Greenock,  were  regularly  building  ships  for  the 

P  &  0  Line  before  being  taken  over  by  Harland  and 

Wolff,  and  since  then  various  yards — Barclay,  Curie 
and  Co.,  John  Brown  and  Co.,  Alexander  Stephen  and 
Sons,  for  example — have  maintained  the  tradition. 
Barclay,  Curie  and  Co.  have  for  over  half  a  century 
been  supplying  tonnage  for  the  British  India  Steam 

Navigation  Company  (a  P  &  0  associate)  for  which 
they  recently  launched  their  sixty-second  ship. 

Similarly,  Anchor  Brocklebank  vessels  have  mostly 
been  built  by  William  Hamilton  and  Company,  Port 
Glasgow,  and  Clan  Line  vessels  by  the  Greenock 
Dockyard  Company,  and  Scott’s  Shipbuilding  and 
Engineering  Company,  Greenock,  have  been  active 
builders  for  the  Blue  Funnel  Line  and  the  China 
Navigation  Company.  Also  supplying  tonnage  for 
service  in  China  waters  have  been  Charles  Connell  and 
Co.,  Scotstoun,  builders  of  Ben  Line  ships;  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Ellerman  fleet  has  also  come 
from  Clyde  yards,  including  those  of  John  Brown  and 
Co.,  Barclay,  Curie  and  Co.,  Alexander  Stephen  and 
Sons,  and  William  Denny  and  Brothers. 

Many  Anchor  Line  and  Cunard  Line  vessels  main¬ 
taining  services  to  and  from  the  East  had  their  birth 
in  Clyde  yards,  while  Clyde-built  tonnage  played  a 
considerable  part  in  the  development  of  Burma, 
William  Denny  and  Brothers,  and  Lithgows  Ltd.,  of 
Port  Glasgow,  building  for  the  Henderson  Line  and 
various  yards  providing  craft  for  the  Irrawaddy 
Flotilla  Company  whose  assets,  incidently,  have 
recently  been  nationalised  by  the  Burmese  government 
and  which  undertaking  is  now  in  process  of 
liquidation. 
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INDIAN  BUSINESSMAN 

Visiting  London  this  month  is  Sir 
Chunilal  B.  Mehta,  leading  financier 
and  businessman  from  Bombay.  In 

his  Grosvenor  House  suite  he 
explained  to  us  India’s  needs  of 

foreign  capital  for  her  industrial¬ 
isation  programme.  He  hoped  that 
a  considerable  part  of  this  capital 
would  come  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Sir  Chunilal  has  recently  been 
appointed  president  of  the  new 
Government  Board  which  super¬ 
seded  the  Bombay  Bullion  Assoc¬ 


iation.  In  addition  to  his  firm, 
which  has  subsidiary  companies  in 
Bombay,  London  and  New  York,  he 
holds  directorships  of  the  Scindia 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  and  other 
leading  companies.  Sir  Chunilal  is 
also  editor  of  The  Financial  News, 

Bombay. 

SHIPPING  FOR  PAPUA  AND 
NEW  GUINEA 

Enquiries  are  now  being  made 
both  in  Australia  and  in  other 
countries  to  ascertain  whether 


private  firms  could  be  interested  in 
providing  shipping  services  in  the 
Territory  of  Papua  and  New  Guinea 
and  to  play  an  appropriate  part  in 
securing  fullest  development  of 
the  Territory  and  to  cater  ade¬ 
quately  for  the  requirements  of  all 

interests  there.  Since  the  war, 
the  Australian  Government  had 
accepted  the  responsibility  for  pro¬ 
viding  shipping  services  within  the 
Territory  and  had  purchased  a 
number  of  vessels  for  this  purpose. 
This  arrangement,  however,  had 
not  proved  satisfactory. 
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JAPANESE 
COTTON  MILLS 
RECOVER 

by  John  Murdoch 

ON  the  outbreak  of  the  second  world  war  the 
cotton  spinning  industry  of  Japan  was  denuded 
so  that  its  factories  could  be  converted  to  the 
manufacture  of  munitions.  Out  of  the  thirteen  million 
spindles  in  1941,  when  Japan’s  cotton  spinning  trade 
was  at  its  peak,  some  ten  million  spindles  were  lost 
as  the  result  of  the  war. 

Despite  such  a  hard  blow,  however — and  as  can  be 
gauged  from  fragmentary  news  cables  from  Japan 
these  days — the  Japanese  cotton  industry  is  again 
essaying  a  major  role  in  that  nation’s  economic  recon¬ 
struction.  The  American  concession  of  allowing 
Japan  to  import  a  certain  quantity  of  raw  cotton  each 
year,  and  the  recent  S.C.A.P.  announcement  that  all 
limits  hitherto  restricting  the  expansion  of  the 
Japanese  cotton  spinning  industry  have  been  removed, 
has  proved  instrumental  in  stimulating  dormant 
plants. 

An  important  fact  to  be  remembered  in  assessing 
the  belief  that  Japan  may  hit  Britain  by  selling  cheaper 
goods  than  Lancashire  can  produce,  is  that  Japan’s 
cotton  trade  is  to  a  large  extent  handicapped,  since  her 
resources  are  restricted  under  the  Potsdam  Declaration, 
and  she  has  to  rely  entirely  on  foreign  nations  for  the 
acquisition  of  fibrous  material,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
silk.  Convinced  that  reliance  on  silk  goods  would 
jeopardise  her  cotton  spinning  trade,  Japan’s  industrialists 
are  encouraging  the  simultaneous  development  of  rayon, 
staple  fibre,  woollen,  and  hemp-spinning  enterprises. 

In  pre-war  days,  Japanese  cotton  goods  had  a 
world-wide  market  because  they  were  comparatively 
cheap  owing  to  the  old  feudal  system  of  employment — 
or  cheap  labour.  Before  the  war  Japan’s  mill-owners 
flatly  refused  to  abolish  the  double-shift  system  on 
the  ground  that  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
the  nation  were  entirely  different  from  those  of  the 
West,  but  with  the  influence  of  MacArthur’s  doctrine 
and  advent  of  strong  Labour  organisations,  this  unhappy 
state  of  affairs  no  longer  applies.  In  addition  that 
inexplicable  race  cult  of  the  Japanese,  Shinto,  which  was 
always  advanced  as  a  reason  for  the  acceptance  of  sweated 
labour,  has  been  banned  since  the  occupation,  although 
not  wholly  excluded  from  national  life. 

The  women  workers  of  Japan,  who  had  been 
switched  to  other  work  because  of  the  curtailment  of 
the  industry,  are  today  flocking  back  to  the  mills, 
encouraged  by  the  higher  pay  and  more  happy  con- 
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ditions  of  employment,  such  as  recognised  holidays 
and  more  leisure  for  sports  and  entertainments. 
Taking  into  account  the  particular  nature  of  th«, 
country  and  its  general  standard-of-living  ratio,  one 
might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  conditions  and  | 
wages  now  paid  to  the  Japanese  women  workers  in  ^ 
the  industry  are  almost  comparable  with  those  of  ' 
British  mills.  * 

The  Far  East  centre  of  the  textile  industry  is  Osaka, | 
Japan’s  Manchester.  There,  encouraged  by  American 
textile  experts,  Japanese  women,  married  and  single, [ 
now  work  contentedly  at  four  million  spindles.  Thej 
days  of  sweated  labour  when  young  Japanese  womeni 
were  paid  an  average  of  l/3d.  a  day,  got  no  holidays, I 
and  were  locked  in  their  dormitories  after  a  scanty  f 
evening  meal,  are  gone.  Some  credit  for  the  transition! 
from  pre-war  “  slavery  ”  to  better  working  conditions [ 
goes  to  the  factory  owners,  but  the  change  is  mainly!  s 
due  to  Gen.  MacArthur,  whose  officials  frequently! 
inspect  the  factories  and  workers’  quarters. 

While  the  restoration  of  cotton  spinning  machinery  P 
has  undoubtedly  progressed,  shortage  of  coal  and  other  ^ 
materials  has  retarded  a  quicker  development  of  thisj  ^ 
industry  which  is  expected  to  play  a  prominent  part  ini  *, 
the  Japanese  recovery  plan.  Meanwhile,  too,  import! 
regulations  are  such  that  Japan  is  obliged  to  ship!  J' 
about  60  per  cent,  of  her  finished  products  in  return'  | 
for  raw  cotton  imports.  *- 

Regarding  potential  export  markets  for  her  cotton 
goods,  Japan  at  first  hoped  that  South  East  Asian  j  ^ 
nations  would  be  the  best  buyers,  but  transaction'-  " 
proved  somewhat  disappointing  in  that  respect, 
because  these  nations  lack  dollar  currency.  Also,  the  >’ 
greater  freedom  now  enjoyed  by  the  Japanese  women 
workers,  with  higher  wages  and  better  conditions  is,  in  f 
itself,  an  indication  that  Japan  can  scarcely  (with  any 
profit  to  herself)  dump  cheaply-priced  cottonware  on|- 
world  markets  to  the  detriment  of  British  cotton  ^ 
goods.  Of  course,  there  is  always  a  danger  that  with!  g 
the  ratification  of  the  final  peace  treaty  with  Japan L  ^ 
she  can  revert  to  her  old  order  of  feudalistic  Shintoism^  j 
and  cheap  labour. 
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BRITISH  EXPORTS  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL 

PRODUCTS 

by  A.  James 


PROF.  G.  M.  TRP:VELYAN  in  his  outstanding 
English  Social  History*  describing  the  development 
of  the  economy  of  England  in  the  19th  Century 
wrote : 

.  .in  the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties  the  great  ocean  going  ships 
were  increasingly  propelled  by  steam,  and  built  first  of  iron 
and  then  of  steel  The  change  coincided  with  the  enormous 
development  of  English  iron  and  steel  output,  and  the 
increa  ;ed  use  of  steam  and  metal  in  every  sort  of  manufac¬ 
turing  process  and  product.  In  1848  Britain  already 
produced  about  half  the  pig  iron  of  the  world;  in  the  next 
thirty  years  her  output  was  trebled.  The  West  of  Scotland, 
hitherto  behindhand,  was  soon  producing  a  quarter  of 
Britain’s  pig  iron.  Staffordshire,  Wales  and  the  North 
Eastern  England  of  Tyneside  and  Middlesbrough  were  also 
the  regions  of  great  iron-masters,  who  by  due  attention  to 
scientific  di  scovery  carried  pn  their  supremacy  into  the  age 
of  steel  ...” 

Since  that  time  the  industrialisation  of  other 
countries  has  decreased  Britain’s  share  in  world  out- 
|)iit  of  iron  and  steel,  but  two  factors  are  noteworthy : 

(1)  the  increased  output  in  the  United  Kingdom 
during  the  post-war  period ; 

(2)  the  increased  importance  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  the  total  economy  of  Great  Britain, 
and  its  share  in  the  country’s  exports. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  19.S0  the  output  of  crude 
steel  in  the  United  Kingdom  totalled  over  8,309,000 
tons,  an  all-time  record  for  any  six-monthly  jieriod, 
representing  an  increase  of  361,000  tons  over  the 
previous  highest  half-year  production  figure  in  the 
first  half  of  1949.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1950 
the  monthly  average  production  amounted  to  over 
1.38,000  tons,  as  against  the  monthly  average  produc¬ 
tion  figures  for  the  whole  of  the  following  vears : 
1937,  1,082,82,000  t. ;  1938,  867,000  t. ;  1948,  1,240,000  t. ; 
1949,  1,296,000  tons.  The  production  of  pig  iron  in  the 
United  Kingdom  reached  on  average  of  over  800,000 
tons  per  month  during  the  first  half-year  of  1950,  as 
against  708,00  t.  in  1937,  563,000t.  in  1938,  773,000  t. 
in  1948  anci  792,000  tons  in  1949.  (These  monthly 
average  figures  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  respective 
years.) 

The  industry  has  prepared  detailed  plans  for  a 
further  increased  output  of  iron  and  steel.  New  targets 
have  been  set  up  for  1953,  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  home  market  and  to  play  an  ever  increasing  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  export  drive.  The  following  table 
shows  clearly  a  considerable  increase  of  direct  exports 
and  proves  the  importance  of  South  East  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  as  a  market  for  British  iron  and  steel  products. 


U.K.  Export*  of  Iron  and  Steel 

1948  1949  1950 

first  six  months  of  the  year 
(all  figures  in  £  ooo^s) 


Total  Exports  ... 

...  49,164 

61,361 

75,000 

including  to: 

India  . 

1,948 

2,691 

2,856 

Pakistan 

442 

755 

2,066 

Malaya  . 

78J 

1  519 

2,198 

Ceylon  . 

314 

548 

928 

North  Borneo 

277 

358 

255 

Sarawak 

11 

55 

34 

Hong  Kong 

708 

971 

1,142 

-Australia 

2,438 

4,216 

8,103 

New  Zealand 

1,680 

2,469 

4,214 

Indonesia 

512 

676 

468 

Burma  . 

730 

327 

316 

Thailand 

95 

129 

201 

China  . 

...  4.55 

133 

151 

Philippines 

45 

128 

349 

The  increase  of  exports  to  Pakistan,  Malaya, 
Ceylon,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Thailand  and  the 
Phillippines  is  particularly  impressive. 

Regarding  the  “  direct  exports  of  the  British  iron  and 
steel  industry  the  following  table,  listing  the  exports  of 
some  manufacturing  industries  which  are  big  consumers 
of  steel  and  iron,  gives  some  indication  of  their  volume. 


A.  WOOD  &  SONS 

(MIDDLESBROUGH)  LTD. 

-  ■  =■  EXPORTERS  OF  .  1— ’ 

Galvanised  and 
Black  Wire  Shorts 
Steel  Rod  Ends  -  Steel  Tubes 
Angles,  Etc,  -  Zinc  -  Hard  Spelter 
Ashes  &  Flux  -  Skimmings  -  Scrap  Gunmetal 
Copper,  Brass,  Etc.  -  Black  and 
Galvanised  Steel  Sheets 
Second-Hand  Files  -  Second- 
Hand  Chain  •  Steel 
Plates  and 
Pieces 


Atlas  Works  •  Adas  Street  •  Middlesbrough  -  England 
Cable  Address;  METWOOD,  MIDDLESBROUGH 


op.  53.I-.534  (puhl.  by  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.) 
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1948  1949  1950 

first  six  months  of  the  year 
{all  figures  in  million  £) 


Cutlery,  hardware,  implements 


instruments  . 

20.8 

23.6 

24.3 

Machinery  . 

110.5 

139.5 

1.56.3 

Vehicles  (incl.  locomotives,  ship  ., 
aircraft  . 

124.5 

1.53.7 

203.6 

According  to  the  July  Bulletin  of  the  British  Iron 
and  Steel  Federation  the  tonnage  of  steel  indirectly 
exported  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  goods  during 
1949  represented  more  than  one-fifth  of  total  home 
deliveries.  Out  of  10.3  million  tons  of  steel  delivered 
to  the  home  market,  nearly  2.3  million  tons  or  22  per 
cent,  were  used  for  indirect  exports  by  various  indus¬ 
tries.  The  Mechanical  Engineering  Industry  took  over 
750,000  t.  for  export  orders,  the  Motors,  Cycles  and 
Aircraft  Industries  over  500,000  t.,  and  Shipbuilding 
and  Marine  Engineering  360,000  tons. 

The  future  development  of  direct  and  indirect 
exports  of  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Industry  to  Asia 
and  the  Pacific  will  depend  on  a  number  of  inter¬ 
national  and  home  factors.  Among  the  factors  outside 
the  United  Kingdom  are,  in  addition  to  the  political 
development  in  the  Far  East,  the  re-emergence  of 
comjietition  from  jaiian  and  Germany  as  well  as  the 
endeavour  of  some  East  European  countries  to  ex¬ 
change  their  capital  goods  against  raw  materials  from 
Asia,  and  the  desire  by  some  of  the  Asian  countries 
to  build  up  their  own  iron  and  steel  industries.  In  this 
connection  the  decrease  of  United  States  exports  or 
iron  and  steel  jiroducts  (mainly  due  to  the  dollar 
shortage)  is  worth  noticing.  The  monthly  average  of 
these  exports  from  the  U.S.A.  amounted  to  only 
239,700  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950,  as  against 
372,-400  tons  in  the  corresponding  jieriod  of  1949.  The 
U.S.  export  of  these  goods  to  the  Indian  sub-continent 
dropped  from  a  monthly  average  of  nearly  9,(XX)  tons 
durnig  the  first  (|uarter  of  1949  to  3,000  tons  during 
the  the  corresponding  jieriod  of  1950. 

It  is  too  early  to  assess  how  far  the  new  British 
re-armament  programme  will  affect  the  exports  of 
the  iron  and  steel  industry.  It  is,  however,  expected 
that  the  industry  will  be  able  to  cope  with  the 
additional  demands  without  impairing  the  exports, 
provided  that  the  steel  deliveries  for  this  re-armament 
programme  are  to  be  made  gradually  in  the  course 
of  the  next  three  years.  The  capacity  of  British  crude 
steel  output  is  at  present  higher  than  in  1939,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  production  will  reach  18  million  tons 
yearly  by  1953.  It  is  an  encouraging  sign  for  the 
determination  of  British  industry  to  show  and  to  sell 
its  goods  to  the  world,  that  its  space  bookings  at  the 
1951  British  Industries  Fair  (April  30th — May  11th) 
are  exceptionally  high.  At  Birmingham  the  greatest 
demand  is  for  the  engineering  and  outdoor  sections 
which  were  an  outstanding  feature  of  this  year’s  B.I.F. 
and  will  be  larger  and  more  comprehensive  still  at 
the  1951  Fair. 


THOMAS  THOMAS  &  Co. 

(T.  Thomas) 


Iron,  Steel  and  Metal  Merchants  8C  Exporters 

29  WILSON  STREET 
MIDDLESBROUGH  ^  YORKS 


Telegrams:  “Irostel,  Middlesbrough.”  Enquiries  Invited 


HADFIELD  &  PARTNERS 

.  .  .  EXPORTERS  .  .  . 


STEEL  SHEET  SPECIALISTS  and  for  everything 
in  Steel,  Hollow-ware  and  Hardware 


8  Milbank  Terrace  -  REDCAR  -  Yorks 

Phone:  Redcar  1103  y  1104.  Grams:  Hadfields,  Redcar 


Fon 

Steel, 

Hardware,  Textiles,  Chemicals, 
Cutlery,  Machinery  &  General 

EXPORTS 

Cable  “  Steelex,  Stillington,  Durham  ” 

Edward  Janies  &  Vo.  Lid. 

Stillington,  Durham,  England 

Stockholders,  Exporters,  Surveyors,  Confirmers 


LOCAL  REPRESENTATION  BY: - 


Australia:  Bridson,  James  (Australia)  Ltd.,  99  Queen  Street, 
Melbourne,  V'ictoria. 


Burma:  Waing  Kim.  c/o  Burma  Oil  Trading  Co.,  A/C  Dpt., 
Merchant  Street,  Rangoon. 


Ceylon:  Izzet  Zainudeen,  114  Stanley  Place,  Colombo,  10. 


India:  Mangharam  Punjabi.  70/72  Sheriff  Devjee  Street, 
Bombay. 
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Malaya:  Crichton  Sc  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1156,  14a  Robinson 
Road,  Singapore. 


Pakistan:  Akberally  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  604,  Moore  Street. 
Karachi. 
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North-East  England  and  the  Far  Eaist 

BRITAIN’S  Biggest  Iron  and  Steel  Centre”  is  the 
title  of  a  chapter  of  the  interesting  and  lavishly 
illustrated  book,  Tees-side  Enterprise,  issued 
recently  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tees-side  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Tees-side  Industrial  Develop¬ 
ment  Board.  This  chapter  describes  the  history  and 
the  present  activities  of  Dorman  Long  &  Co.,  South 
Durham  Cargo  Fleet  Group,  Skinningrove  Iron  Co., 
Pease  and  Partners,  and  Gjers,  Mills  and  Co.,  the 
jrreatest  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of  this  industrial 
district.  It  recalls  the  fact  that  Skinningrove  was  the 
first  plant  in  England  to  utilise  a  mixture  of  coke-oven 
and  blast  furnace  gas  for  steel  smelting,  and  that 
succesful  results  were  obtained  in  this  way,  without 
the  use  of  producer  gas,  for  some  years. 

On  the  basis  of  steel  production  in  this  area,  the 
Tees-side  has  established  an  international  reputation 
for  its  structural  engineering  and  bridge  building 
activities.  The  world-famous  Sydney  bridge,  the 
Chien  Tang  river  bridge  in  China  and  Bangkok  Mem¬ 
orial  bridge  (built  by  Dorman  Long),  the  new  Howrah 
bridge  at  Calcutta  (built  by  Geveland  Bridge  and 
Engineering  Company)  are  some  of  the  examples  of 
Tees-side  work  to  be  seen  in  the  East. 

Other  companies  of  this  important  district  have 
close  connections  with  the  East  by  having  installed 
gas-making  plants  in  various  parts  of  Asia  and  in 
.\ustralia  (Ashmore,  Benson,  Pease  &  Co.),  and  by 
carrying  out  large  contracts  like  the  building  of  the 
King  George  V  Dock  in  Singapore  (Head  Wrightson 
&  Co.).  In  addition  to  the  large  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  there  are  a  number  of  medium  and  smaller 
manufacturers  and  exporters  in  the  Tess-side  area 
who  are  doing  brisk  business  with  Asia  and  the  Far 
East. 

OIL  IN  JAPAN  by  a  Special  Correspondent 

Along  with  much  else  in  Japan  the  oil  industry  is 
facing  happier  days  and  signs  of  revival  are  apparent 
from  several  quarters.  To  begin  with,  under  a  directive 
issued  in  mid-September,  1948,  by  General  MacArthur's 
Headquarters  the  industry  was  restored  to  private  hands. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war  it  had  lain  under  the  control  of 
the  occupation  and  Government  authorities.  This  process 
of  decontrol  was  lately  carried  one  stage  further  when  a 
substantial  degree  of  freedom  was  given  to  private  enter 
prise  in  the  marketing  of  oil  products. 

Civilian  consumption  of  petroleum,  which  is  subject 
still  to  close  restriction,  has  been  running  at  less  than  half 
the  pre-war  level.  During  1948,  the  total  was  about 
1,500,000  tons,  representing  an  increase  of  half  a  million 
tons  over  the  previous  year.  In  1937,  consumption  was 
3,500,000  tons  which  included  a  considerable  intake  of  war 
preparations. 

Throughout  last  year  consumption  rose  steadily  and 
by  December  was  at  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  1,600,000 
tons.  Of  this,  imports  of  refined  products  supplied  through 
the  United  States  Armed  Service  Petroleum  Purchasing 
Agency  accounted  for  1,400,000  tons  valued  at  $51  million. 
More  recently  it  has  been  arranged  that  1,080,000  barrels 
(about  150,000  tons)  of  "Sterling”  crude  oil  will  be 
delivered  to  Japan.  This  will  come  partly  from  Kuwait 
and  partly  from  oilfields  ip  the  Far  East. 


LLOYDS  BANK 

handle  your 
Eastern  business 


The  Bank  undertakes 

every  description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business 
with  India,  Pakistan  and  Burma 

EASTERN  DEPARTMENTi 
34  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
HEAD  OFFICE  i  71  Lombard  Street.  London.  E.C.3 

BRANCHES  IN  INDIA,  PAKISTAN  AND  BURMAi 
Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Karachi  Chittafcong,  Delhi, 
New  Delhi,  Simla,  Darjeeling,  Amritsar,  Lahore. 
Rawalpindi,  Srinagar  (Kashmir);  and  Rangoon,  Burma. 


Requirements  are,  of  course,  expected  to  rise  and  the 
calculation  is  that  by  1951  Japan  will  be  needing  2,100,000 
tons  a  year  calling  for  imports  totalling  1,800,000  tons. 
Were  all  the  restrictions  on  imports  and  distribution  to  be 
abolished  it  is  thought  that  the  annual  consumption  might 
jump  to  more  than  5,000,000  tons.  This  gives  some  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  pent-up  demand. 

Indigenous  production  has  not  risen  to  meet  any  larger 
proportion  of  the  nation’s  need  than  before  the  war.  In 
1937,  the  output  was  350,000  tons;  it  went  up  to  220,000 
tons  in  1945  and  to  180,000  tons  in  1947.  Last  year’s  total 
was  little  more  than  160,000  tons.  For  this  downward  trend 
three  reasons  may  be  advanced;  lack  of  drilling  equipment, 
labour  troubles,  and  poor  management  by  the  Imperial 
Fuel  Corporation  (the  Government  agency  which  controls 
about  95  per  cent  of  all  oil  leases  on  the  Islands). 

A  feeling  that  the  situation  may  improve  derives  in 
part  from  new  resources  found  at  Yabase-Honshu.  These 
are  thought  to  be  capable  of  lifting  Japan’s  present  proven 
reserves  of  approximately  2,000,000  tons  by  about  50  per 
cent.  This  will  be  a  great  relief  although  it  could  not  bring 
the  country  anywhere  near  the  point  of  self-sufficiency. 

Restoration  of  refinery  capacity  has  made  progress 
since  the  last  survey  of  the  Japanese  oil  position  in  Eastern 
World  last  October.  At  that  time  the  refinery  potential 
stood  at  an  annual  capacity  of  1,100,000  tons  with  nearly 
all  the  plant  obsolete.  By  order  of  General  MacArthur’s 
Headquarters  the  large  plants  on  the  Pacific  coast  were 
closed  down  in  September,  1946.  Four  were  opened  around 
last  January  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  account  for 
about  25,000  barrels  a  day  from  July.  The  large-scale 
pre-war  plans  for  extracting  oil  from  coal  have  been  vir¬ 
tually  given  up. 
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ECONOMIC  PUBLICATIONS 

Economic  Crisis:  Risin;;  Prices  and  Falling  Production 

by  C.  N.  Vakil  {National  Information  and  Publica¬ 
tions,  Bombay,  Rs.  2-12.) 

Shadows  of  Hyper-Inflation  by  S.  K.  MuRANjAN  {Hind 

Kitabs,  Bombay,  Rs.  2.) 

The  war  left  India  with  monetary  problems  much  like 
our  own.  As  the  war  progressed  an  inflationary  tendency 
became  evident,  but  the  rationing  and  controls  that  were 
imposed  were  not  entirely  successful,  largely  because  of 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  measures  by  the  population. 
The  situation  was  potentially  dangerous,  but  the  danger 
was  never  near  to  developing  into  a  runaway  inflation. 

By  the  time  the  war  ended  there  was  a  belief  in  Govern¬ 
ment  circles  and  among  business  men  that  the  cessation 
of  Government  expenditure  would  result  in  a  depression. 
The  Government,  therefore,  asked  the  Provinces  to  under¬ 
take  schemes  of  capital  expenditure,  largely  in  the  nature 
of  public  works,  and  in  addition  reduced  taxation  by  Rs.  32 
crores.  The  relief  in  taxation  was  intended  to  encourage 
private  enterprise  to  re-equip  industry,  but  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  that  Vakil  explains  (mainly  the  difficulty  of  obtain¬ 
ing  capital  equipment)  this  intention  was  not  fulfilled,  and 
the  money  found  its  way  into  general  circulation.  This 
circumstance  reinforced  the  general  rise  in  income  levels 
that  had  occurred  as  a  result  of  employment  in  w’ar  indus¬ 
tries  and  rendered  effective  the  pent-up  demand  of  the 
people  for  consumer  goods:  there  was  also  the  pressure 
of  a  great  number  of  people  who  had  made  large  profits  in 
the  black  market.  There  was  thus  no  depression — on  the 
contrary,  there  was  a  highly  inflationary  tendency :  a  policy 
of  public  works  that  could  be  justified  in  bad  times  was 
in  this  instance  fundamentally  wrong. 

The  problem  is  examined  in  both  these  booklets.  De¬ 
flation  is  usually  a  result  of  restricted  supplies  of  consumer 
goods  and  an  increase  in  purchasing  power.  Vakil  gives 
undue  importance  to  the  possibility  of  Indian  industry  be¬ 
ing  able  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  consumer  goods. 
Although  India  has  a  few  important  industries,  the  country 
is  not  an  industrial  orre  so  that  even  a  very  large  increase  in 
production — say  doubling  or  trebling  it — would  have  little 
effect  in  redressing  the  situation.  The  overw’helming  mass 
of  the  people  is  employed  in  agriculture.  It  is  in  this  sphere 
that  capital  equipment  could  work  a  miracle.  Both  authors 
are  almost  silent  on  this  point :  opinion  in  the  sub-continent 
seems  to  accept  as  inevitable  farming  methods  4,000  years’ 
old. 

Both  authors  are  agreed  that  the  gravity  of  the  food 
situation  made  it  imperative  to  continue  controls  and  ration¬ 
ing.  Had  large  quantities  of  essential  goods  been  hoarded 
or  been  in  existence  in  the  black  market,  decontrol  might 
well  have  answered.  Hoards  of  food  and  cloth  certainly 
existed  and  there  was  a  black  market  in  these  items,  but  the 
quantities  were  not  large  enough  to  meet  all  demands. 
Hence  decontrol,  when  it  came  at  the  end  of  1947,  resulted 
in  high  prices.  Controls  ended  partly  because  Gandhi  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  were  per  se  a  cause  of  corruption  and 


PITMAN  BOOKS 

An  Introduction  to  Distribution  Methods 
of  Structural  Analysis 

By  R.  W.  Steed,  B. Sc. Eng.,  Lecturer  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  King’s 
College,  London.  A  useful  textbook  with  carefully 
chosen  examples  and  complete  solutions.  12/6  net. 

Tutorial  Pharmacy 

By  J.  W.  Cooper,  Ph.C.,  and  Colin  Gunn,  B.Pliarm., 
Ph.C.  A  systematic  course  for  students  preparing  for 
the  Qualifying  Examination  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society.  Illustrated.  18/-  net. 

The  Chairman’s  Manual 

By  Gurdon  Palin  and  Ernest  Martin.  A  guide  to  thf 
management  of  meetings  of  all  kinds,  with  special 
treatment  of  company  meetings.  3rd  Edition.  7/6  net. 

ABC  Telegraphic  Ccnle  (Seventh  Edition) 

The  leading  cable  code  book,  used  by  thousands  oi 
firms  with  agents  and  branches  abroad.  Leaflet  on 
application.  £10  10s.  net. 

Contractors’  Plant 

By  H.  O.  Parrack,  A.M.I.Mcch.E  A  comprehensive 
guide  to  the  organisation,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  contractors’  plant.  With  65  illustrations.  25/-  net. 

SIR  ISAAC  PITMAN  8C  SONS,  LTD. 

Parker  Street  -  Kingsway  -  London,  W.C.2 

partly  because  this  saintly  man,  probably  influenced  by  Mr. 
Birla,  chairman  of  an  important  native  bank,  accepted  the 
fallacy  that  since  prices  were  high,  what  was  required  was 
a  greater  volume  of  money  to  do  the  same  work — a  reveal¬ 
ing  commentary  on  the  need  of  booklets  such  as  these  in 
the  sub-continent. 

Both  authors  are  agreed  also  on  the  measures  required 
to  combat  the  dangers  of  inflation.  But  price  controls,  ceil¬ 
ings  on  personal  incomes,  limitation  of  dividends,  and  like 
measures,  are  negative  measures.  Vakil  insists  that  pro¬ 
duction  should  be  increased  and  he  examines  various 
methods  to  this  end.  He  criticises  the  anti-inflation  policy 
of  the  Government  as  coming  too  late  and  doing  too  little. 
Maranjan  believes  that  the  raising  of  controls  need  not  of 
itself  have  caused  a  spiral  of  prices.  What  was  fatal  was 
that  decontrol  should  have  coincided  with  a  seasonal  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  currency,  excessive  central  and  provincial 
government  expenditure,  and  a  severe  fall  in  savings  (even 
disinvestment).  The  fall  in  savings  is  attributed  by  Muran- 
jan  not  to  a  fall  in  income  levels — the  contrary  is  in  fact 
true — but  to  a  tendency  to  spend  more  even  to  the  point 
of  extravagance. 

Muranjan  is  inclined  to  place  undue  blame  on  the 
British  Government  and  too  little  on  the  Indian  people  for 
the  partial  failure  of  the  anti-inflation  methods.  Still  in  this 
ungenerous  mood,  but  very  much  more  to  the  point,  he  asb 
why  the  British  Government  did  not  offer  British  invest¬ 
ments  in  India,  as  it  did  in  the  United  States,  in  payment 
of  war  materials,  instead  of  obliging  the  country  to  amass 
huge  sums  of  sterling,  which  were  used  as  backing  for  note 
issues.  L.  Delgado 
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CHEAPER  LIVING  IN 
INDONESIA 

The  Indonesian  Government,  in 
order  to  provide  more  goods  for 
the  home  market,  has  again 
extended  the  “  Free  List  ”  of  im¬ 
ports.  This,  and  the  unrestricted 
sale  of  these  goods,  has  lowered 
prices  and  resulted  in  an  increased 
demand  for  import  licences.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  is  expected  that 
increased  imports  and  a  further 
drop  in  prices  will  follow.  The 
lower  prices  will  first,  of  course, 
affect  the  “  Free  List  ”  goods,  but 
this  will  have  both  a  direct  and  an 
indirect  influence  on  prices  in 
general.  Yarn  for  the  local  textile 
industry  was  the  first  article  placed 
on  the  “  Free  List  ”  in  March. 
Since  then  the  increased  supply  has 
caused  a  steady  and  considerable 
fall  in  prices.  Textiles,  metalware, 
stationery,  haberdashery,  and  hard- 
hardware  are  included  in  the  latest 


additions  to  the  “  Free  List.”  The 
principle  established  in  the  case  of 
textiles  is  being  followed  in  a 
number  of  other  articles  of  import. 

Increasing  imports  of  raw 
materials  and  the  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  have  also  had  a 
favourable  effect  on  the  price  levels 
of  locally-manufactured  articles. 
Cigarettes  are  an  instance  of  this. 
It  is  planned  to  suspend  the 
rationing  of  cigarettes  this  month, 
and  to  leave  the  sale  entirely  to 
manufacturers  and  retailers.  The 
controlled  distribution  and  price  of 
bread  will  shortly  end,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  will  result  in  a 
small  decrease  of  the  price.  Also 
rice  prices  have  been  lower  during 
the  last  few  months,  partly  as  a 
result  of  the  new  crop  becoming 
available.  This  has  a  considerable 
effect  on  the  cost  of  living. 

INDIA’S  ECONOMIC  POLICY 

India’s  Finance  Minister,  Shri 
C.  D.  Deshmukh,  recently  defined 
his  country’s  economic  policy  as 
follows : 

To  ensure  that  no  fresh  inflation 
was  generated ;  not  to  relax  in 
pursuit  of  economy ;  to  endeavour 


to  remove  or  minimise  the  strain 
on  the  country’s  economy  attribu¬ 
table  to  her  political  and  economic 
relations  with  neighbour  countries  ; 
to  press  forward  plans  to  attain 
self-sufficiency  in  food,  cotton  and 
jute :  to  make  sustained  efforts  to 
establish  conditions  in  which 
industrial  production  could  be 
maximised;  to  assist  in  alleviating 
rural  under  employment;  to  watch 
price  levels  vigilantly  and  take 
measures  to  hold  it  in  check ;  and 
the  planned  utilisation  of  the 
country’s  limited  resources  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner  possi¬ 
ble. 

The  Minister  said  that  India’s 
economic  situation  was  “difficult 
but  not  desperate  ”  and  indicated 
that  his  government  may  need 
special  emergency  powers  to  cope 
with  the  situation. 

PAKISTAN  STERLING 
BALANCES 

The  financial  talks  between  the 
British  and  Pakistan  Governments, 
held  in  London  during  July,  have 
resulted  in  a  new  agreement  on  the 
release  of  Pakistan’s  sterling 
balances  for  the  coming  year. 
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Pearls  from  Australia. »» 


This  man  dives  for  pearl  and  pearl-shell  on  the  tropical  north-west  coast  of 
Australia  and  so  contributes  to  the  infinite  variety  of  Australian  production. 
But  the  people  of  Australia  are  consumers,  as  well  as  producers,  and  the 
Australian  market  constitutes  a  rich  field  of  opportunity.  Essential  to 
any  successful  business  venture  is  knowledge,  and  the  Commonwealth 
Bank  of  Australia  places  its  Information  Services  at  the  disposal 
of  all  British  business  houses.  They  may  be  used  with  confidence, 
for  the  Commonwealth  Bank  knows  Australia.  Its  branches  are 
widespread  and  its  activities  touch  upon  every  aspect  of  life  and 
industry  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea  . . .  Please  address  your 
enquiry  to  the  Manager. 


COMMONWEALTH 

London  Office:  8  Old  Jewry,  E.C.2. 


BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA 

Also  at  Australia  House,  Strand,  Lombm,  fV.CJ. 
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Pakistan  can  now  withdraw  £15 
million  for  current  payments 
during  the  year  ending  3()th  June, 
1951,  and  an  additional  £2  million 
which  have  to  be  spent  up  to  the 
end  of  next  month,  for  her  excep¬ 
tional  requirements  arising  from 
the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of 
her  trade  and  payments  with  India. 
Pakistan  reserved  the  right  to  ask 
for  a  review  of  this  part  of  the 
arrangement  at  any  time,  if  by  the 
end  of  September  normal  trading 
conditions  have  not  been  re¬ 
established  between  her  and  India. 

The  present  agreement  is  an 
extension  of  that  of  last  year  which 
provided  for  releases  of  £\7  million 
(including  £5  million  for  refugees) 
on  the  assumption  that  Pakistan 
would  receive  some  sterling  from 
her  normal  trade  with  India  into 
her  No.  1  account  (i.e.,  sterling 
which  can  be  used  for  current  pay¬ 
ment).  This  assumption,  however, 
was  not  fulfilled,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  temporary  transfers 
from  her  No.  2  account  (sterling 
which  cannot  be  used  for  current 
payments)  to  her  No.  1  account. 
By  30th  J  une,  1950,  these  temporary 
transfers  had  amounted  to  £14 


million,  and  it  has  now  been  agreed 
to  consider  them  as  permanent. 
The  new  agreement  provides, 
however,  that  of  any  No.  1  account 
sterling  which  may  be  paid  by 
India  to  Pakistan,  an  amount  not 
exceeding  £5  million  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  by  Pakistan  to  her  No.  2 
account.  Thereafter  up  to  £5 
million  will  be  used  to  bring 
Pakistan’s  No.  1  account  to  £12 
million.  The  remainder,  if  any, 
would  be  used  by  Pakistan  for 
current  payments. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
JAVA  BANK 

A  dividend  of  15  per  cent,  from 
a  profit  of  3.9  million  guilders  was 
announced  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Java  Bank,  held  in  Djakarta 
on  8th  July.  The  financial  results 
of  the  year’s  dealings  were  less 
favourable  than  in  the  previous 
year,  and  this  was  attributed  to 
lower  interest  receipts,  whilst 
expenditure  had  increased. 

The  other  income  items,  how¬ 
ever,  showed  a  satisfactory 
improvement.  As  at  31st  March, 
the  balance  sheet  showed  gold 
holdings  of  676,917,646  guilders 
(470,957,233  in  1949),  advances  to 


the  Indonesian  Government  were  at 
2,158,416,075  guilders  (908,162,792 
in  1949)  and  banknote  circulation 
1,724,873,455  guilders  (771,916,670 
in  1949).  Receipts  from  interest  on 
advances  fell  from  24,727,2()5  to 
14,761,655  guilders.  During  the 
year,  the  Amsterdam  stock  market 
price  of  the  shares  moved  between 
135  and  194  per  cent. 

According  to  the  report,  the 
Indonesian  foreign  debt  totals 
1,500  million  guilders  and  the 
domestic  debt  about  1,800  millions. 
The  gold  reserve  of  the  bank 
remained  unimpaired  during  the 
Japanese  occupation. 

In  his  statement,  the  President 
said  he  believed  that  the  position 
of  the  Indonesian  guilder  was 
gradually  becoming  stronger.  Im¬ 
portant  steps  had  already  been 
taken  to  attain  monetary  equili¬ 
brium,  but  in  the  last  analysis 
everything  would  depend  on  the 
Government’s  budget  policy. 
Stressing  the  importance  of 
increasing  Indonesian  exports,  he 
said  that  foreign  investments  and 
foreign  labour  would  appear  to  be 
indispensable  for  this  purpose. 


The  Gateway  to  India 

Businessmen  need  go  no  further  than  London  to  find  the 
key  to  the  gate,  for  the  National  Bank  of  India  can  provide 
all  commercial  banking  facilities  needed  for  trade  with  the 
subcontinent  of  India.  Moreover,  the  Bank’s  specialized 
knowledge  of  this  area  and  of  East  Africa  can  be  of  great 
value  to  those  interested  in  developing  trade  with  these 
territories.  Enquiries  are  welcome  at  Head  Office 
and  branches. 


A  comprehensive  banking  service  is  available  at  the  Bank’s  branches  in 

INDIA,  PAKISTAN,  CEYLON,  BURMA,  KENYA,  ZANZIBAR, 
UGANDA,  TANGANYIKA  and  ADEN 


NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED 

Head  Office:  26  Bishopsgate,  London,  E.C.2. 
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P  A  PCO 

Czechoslovak  Paper  Trading  Company,  Ltd. 

PRAHA  II.  P.O.B.822 

10,  TRIDA  POLITICKYCH  VEZW 


Cables  PAPCO,  PRAHA 


Telephone:  21 2-41 /-5 


EXPORTERS  OF 

PAPER 

CARDBOARDS 

PAPERWARE  OF  ALL  KINDS 

• 

REPRESENTATIVES  IN 

Pakistan  India  Australia  China 

Tndo-China  Straits  Settlements 
AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES  IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 


PALFSACKS 


WE  INVITE 

EXPORT  ENQUIRIES 

for  the 

Well-Known 

MULTI  -  PLY 

PAPER  SACKS 

ONE  to  SIX  PLIES  :  CLEAN  LOW  IN  PRICE 

VALVED  or  OPEN-MOUTHED  STRONG 

FOR 

Cement,  Chemicals,  Feeding  Stuffs,  Lime 
Plaster,  Fertilisers,  Minerals,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WILLIAM  PALFREY  LTD. 

Haddon  House,  66a  Fenchurch  Street,  London,  E.C.3 
Telephone:  Telegraphic  Address 

ROYal  7712/3/4  PALFSACKS  FEN  LONDON 


EASTERN  WORLD 
AGENTS 


CHILE 

South  Pacific  Mail, 
Casilla  1250 
SANTIAGO  DE  CHILE 

CHINA 


MALAYA 

City  Book  Store,  Ltd., 
Winchester  House,  Collyer  Quay, 
SINGAPORE 

NETHERLANDS 
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IN  all  countries  not  listed  below, 
subscriptions  can  be  placed 
through  any  international  news¬ 
agents.  Where  exchange  regula¬ 
tions  permit,  subscriptions  can 
also  be  sent  direct  to  EASTERN 
WORLD,  45.  Dorset  St.,  London, 
W.l.  England. 

AFRICA  (East) 

Anglo  -  Tanganyikan  News 
Agency.  P.O.  Box  139-140 
TABORA,  Tanganyika, 

B.E.  Africa 

AUSTRALIA 

Gordon  &  Gotch  Ltd.  (all 
branches)  ' 

ARGENTINE 
Standard  Agencia, 

Esmeralda  781 ,  BUENOS  AIRES 
BORNEO 


Tim  &  Ed  Co., 

27,  Bond  Street.  JESSELTON 

BRAZIL 

F.  Stark.  Caixa  Postal  2786, 
SAO  PAULO 

CANADA 

Canadian  iPublishers  Institute, 
208  Birks  Buildings,  WINNIPEG 
William  Barber  Agency  Reg’d. 
1411  Crescent  Street,  MONTREAI- 


Advertising  &  Publicity  Bureau, 
Ltd., 

Marina  House.  HONG  KONG 

FIJI 

Desai  Book  Depot, 

P.O.  Box  160,  SUVA 

FRANCE 

M.  Salmon,  159  rue  de  Flandre, 
PARIS 

GERMANY 

Zeitschriften-Aussenhandel, 
Hartungstr  8,  HAMBURG  13 

HONG  KONG 

Advertising  &  Publicity  Bureau, 
Ltd.,  Marina  House,  HONG  KONG 

INDIA 

A.  H.  Wheeler  &  Co., 

249,  Hornby  Road, 

BOMBAY  (and  branches) 
Higginbothams  Ltd., 

P.O.  Box  311,  Mount  Road, 
MADRAS  2  (and  branches) 
Central  News  Agency, 

12/90  Connaught  Circus, 

NEW  DELHI 
INDO-CHINA 

France-Asie,  93,  rue  d’Ormay, 
SAIGON 

ITALY 

International  Book  Board, 
S.A.C.,  30  Via  Manzoni,  MILAN  12 

JAPAN 

Maruzen  Co.,  Ltd., 

Tori  Nichome.  Nohonbashi, 
TOKYO 


E.  J.  Brill, 

Ouderijn  33A.  LEIDEN 

NEW  ZEALAND 

Gordon  &  Gotch  Ltd.  (all 
branches) 

PAKIBTAN 
Thomas  &  Thomas, 

Frere  Road,  Saddar, 

KARACHI 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

Gordon  &  Gotch  Ltd.  (all 
brzmches) 

BPAIN 

Publicitas  S.A., 

Boite  Postale  828, 
BARCELONA 

BWEDEN 

Wennergren  &  Williams  A.B., 
Box  657,  STOCKHOLM 
BWITZERLAND 

Schmid  Annoncen  Verlag, 
Muhlengasse  17,  ZURICH 
UNITED  KINGDOM 

All  newsagents  or  direct  from 
EASTERN  WORLD,  45,  Dorset 
Street.  LONDON,  W.l 
UNITED  BTATEB 
Albert  J.  Phiebig, 

545.  Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK 
International  News  Co.  (all 
branches) 

URUGUAY 

garreiro  y  Ramos,  S.A., 

'28'/  de  May  694, 

MONTEVIDEO 


PriMtird  SMeUey,  Clark  fr  Vincent  Ltd.,  los  High  Street,  Rickmantwortk,  Barts. 


•Ill 


James  Muspratt 


SI 


iras  the  founder  of  the  British  alkali  industry.  The 
manufacture  of  sodium  carbonate,  one  form  of  which 

is  the  familiar  “washing  soda” ,  and  other  alkalis  is 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  chemical 

industry.  The  frst  commercial  process  for  making 
them  depended  on  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid  and 

produced  hydrochloric  acid  as  a  by-product.  Ever 
since  James  Muspratt  opened  his  works  in  Liverpool 
a  century  and  a  quarter  ago,  alkali  and  mineral  acid 
manufacture  have  frequently  been  closely  bound  to¬ 
gether.  Muspratt,  though  born  in  Ireland,  was  of 

English  parentage.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  wholesale  druggist  in  Dublin,  but 
four  years  later,  in  1811,  he  gave  up  commerce  and 

made  his  way  to  Spain  where  he  fought  in  the 

Peninsular  war.  Returning  to  England,  he  joined 
the  Royal  Navy  as  a  midshipman,  but found  condi¬ 
tions  in  his  ship  so  intolerable  that  he  deserted, 

returned  to  Ireland,  and  started  a  small  works  where 


he  manufactured  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

Coming  to  Liverpool  in  1822,  he  set  up  a  plant 

to  produce  sulphuric  acid,  extending  it  the  following 
year  to  make  sodium  carbonate.  In  1828,  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Josias  Gamble,  he  built  an  alkali  works 

at  St.  Helens  in  Lancashire.  The  hydrochloric  acid 

fumes  from  his  works  were  allowed  to  escape  into  the 
air  and  did  much  damage  to  neighbouring  farmers’ 
crops.  In  1836  a  method  of  absorbing  these  objection¬ 
able  gases  was  invented  by  another  Englishman, 

William  Gossage.  Instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  to 

waste,  the  fumes  were  recovered  and  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  by-product.  Hydrochloric  acid  manufacture 
has  now  been  added  to  that  of 

sulphuric  acid  and  sodium  carbo- 

nate  by  James  Muspratt  and  his  | 
associates.  The  foundations  of  the 
British  heavy  chemical  industry 

were  complete. 
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